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Forever Amber 


UESDAY’S debate on import policy was unquestionably the most 

important economic occasion since the inquest on the state of the 
nation last March. It proved to be a drab, dispiriting and directionless 
affair. The nation is heading at breakneck speed towards a crisis of dollar 
insolvency ; its prospective deficit on external account during the next 
twelve months is of the order of £450 million ; it is living, quite plainly 
and obviously, beyond its income, And what is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to meet a situation which could, within a matter of months, 
jeopardise the British economy and the people’s standard of life? Let 
Mr. Morrison answer : 

The Government did not feel it right to impose, shortly after the war, 
any greater degree of austerity than actually had to be imposed on. this 
country. . .. The Government are quite clear, having. given. deep and 
prolonged thought to this matter, that they should not impose cuts of a scale 
which would require a drastic adjustment of our standard of living until 
it is perfectly clear and certain that this is the only course open to us. 

So Mr Micawber is still waiting, even at the twelfth hour. A series of 
trifling cuts is the only decision of policy, though Mr Morrison was 
forced to admit that, measured by the arithmetic of dollars, the cuts 
would be too little and too late. It may be interesting history to dilate 
on the contribution which Britain has made to winning the war.and 
constructing the peace. But history is not policy. Nor is the analogy 
of wartime mutual ‘aid, which Mr Morrison pressed into service as a 
possible remedy for the world’s present ills, a dependable or even a 
respectable solution of Britain’s problem. 

The Government’s painful hesitation is understandable, but even 
politically the point is surely that it is the job of government to lead, 
and that good leadership, however unpleasant its tasks, pays good 
dividends. The first duty of the Government, as the Lord President 
truly stated, is to keep Britain in full production, in full employment, in 
good health and in good heart. It is not to give hostages to fortune 
when time is running so desperately short. Britain has no right or 
reason to expect a current deficit of this order to be covered wholly or 
even mainly out of the proceeds of a new version of mutual aid or any 
other outcome of the Marshall offer. Mr Morrison might well reflect 
on the attractiveness of lend-lease in enabling its beneficiaries to spend 
beyond their income. But propping up the bastion of democracy is one 
thing ; propping up an elderly and impecunious European aunt is 
another, The refusal. of Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria to 
defile themselves with the root of all evil may relieve Britain from some 
embarrassing competition from countries whose needs are infinitely 
greater than its own. But, even so, what exactly is the common bond 
of mutuality which would impel a Middle Western Senator to guarantee 
to Britain a standard of living still well above the European average? 
Would America accept this as a rational system of international finance? 
And are Americans so despairing of the resilience of their own economy 
that they are ready to accept the principle, as enunciated by Mr Morrison, 
that gifts to other countries are a positive advantage because they promote 
stability of employment and a high national income? The American 
electorate is hardly likely to be moved by. such a degree of economic 
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sophistication. It will show an old-fashioned desire to see its 
dollars back with interest. It will demand to know whether it 
is American or British incapacity that accounts for the lower 
productivity of British industry, and why America should pay 
for what are, in large part, its consequences. 

Mr Morrison was plainly right when he claimed that the 
gap cannot be filled by cutting imports; equally certainly in- 
creased production and exports cannot provide the entire short- 
term solution. But the debate revealed no intention on the 
Government’s part of making a real effort to reduce the gap. by 
these means. The import programme, large though it is, could 
easily be larger. Food, if dull, is adequate, and imports of manu- 
factures can be temporarily postponed. But imports of raw 
materials cannot be deferred without doing further damage to 
British industry, and they are running well below the level which 
is needed to give industry a chance to show what it can do. The 
worst shortages, in coal and steel, are largely for Britain to 
rectify. But their acuteness merely masks—and sometimes fails 
to mask—the equally hand-to-mouth supply of many imported 
raw materials. Yet it is a dangerous and supine doctrine to 
assert that Britain cannot increase production enough to make 
some difference in the short run. Production has already 
recovered impressively from the February slump in many 
industries—motor vehicle output, for instance, reached a new 
high level in May. The crucial question is whether the proper 
proportion of the current output of British industry is being 
devoted to paying for essential imports—whether, in addition to 
a standard of living which is being partly paid for on credit, the 
British consumer is not getting too many motor cars, too many 
houses, and too many clothes. 

It is surely debatable, to take up another of Mr Morrison’s 
points, to say that Britain cannot quickly increase exports or 
reduce imports by direct measures without imposing an unreason- 
able cut in the basic standard of living—the standard, that is, 
which is needed to maintain working efficiency. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with perhaps unconscious wisdom, pointed 
to one main line of approach—to cut down inflation and 
to reduce the pressure of demand in the home market; 
though, in characteristic fashion, he distorted the plain 
common sense of a call to arrest the rise in British prices and 
production costs into an attack on full employment and the 
national standard of living. A debating point is no answer to 
plain facts. A reduction of inflationary pressures would correct 
many of the distortions in the British economy, and by taking 
some of the easy profits out of the home market, would stimulate 
manufacturers to seek more business abroad. A return to 
wartime levels of taxation, a reduction of Government expendi- 
ture, and tighter controls over all but the most vital expenditure 
on physical capital are unpleasant measures for both the 
politician and the general public to contemplate. But until 
they have been faced, can the Government honestly claim to 
have made the best effort to correct the balance of payments 
deficit and the inflationary situation at home? and is it 
necessary, at this time of day, to make, once again, the case for 
an effective wages policy? Is it beyond the capacity of the 
Government (with or without Mr Deakin’s blessing) to convince 
the nation of the simple fact that more money wages cannot 
mean a higher standard of living, that they merely increase 
the level of British costs of production and prevent the under- 
manned industries from obtaining an adequate share of labour? 
The faded injunctions of last January’s White Paper on labour 
and wage policy have been buried beneath an avalanche of wage 
increases and shorter working hours. How does the Government 
regard the morality of working less and eating more? 

The Government are undoubtedly right in claiming that the 
present levels of food and raw material imports cannot be cut 
to any large extent without affecting production. Nor are 
their costs likely to become cheaper—at any rate appreciably 
cheaper—if America again comes to the rescue; for the whole 
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sales value of the Marshall offer within the dollar countries lies 
in its promise that it will ensure that commodity prices will not 
break. But the fact that British imports are almost trimmed 
to the bone does not mean that no other savings are possible. 
Is it quite beyond the bounds of possibility to save £50 or 
£75 million in the overseas expenditure of the Government ? 
The stock arguments about national prestige and giving a free 
hand to trouble-makers are wearing a little thin already, and 
they will vanish into thin air if the Government, having gambled 
on something turning up, has to announce one Friday afternoon 
that the dollars have run out, and that rations must be cut from 
the following Monday by a third. 


Good government, good cconomics and good sense clearly 
dictate, at this stage of crisis, that increased production, reduced 
pressure of home demand, and increased exports are the only 
worthy policy. The sellers’ market may be dying, but it is not 
by any means dead. The pace of world recovery would be 
brought to a standstill it Britain imposed a series of panic cuts 
on imports and failed to increase the exports, particularly of 
capital goods, for which the world will remain hungry for 
a long time to come. A bigger slice of durable goods produc- 
tion—everything, that is, not urgently needed for current con- 
sumption—could still be guided into the export markets. The 
export quota for cars has been increased; could it not be 
raised even higher? Why choose this, of all moments, to 
announce an increase in the clothing ration when 144 million 
dollars have recently been spent on Japanese cotton cloth so 
that Lancashire can supply the Colonies ? How great a con- 
tribution, in labour, scarce imports, and domestic output would 
be provided by a temporary reduction of, say, 100,000 houses 
in the current programme ? 

These measures would be severe and would doubtless not 
wholly close the gap. A new drive for British exports would 
have to face the fact that, in many areas of the world, sterling 
iS MOW a scarce Currency—a miniature rival of the dollar—and 
even in countries where it is not scarce, the doctrines of 
non-discrimination mean that a cut in dollar purchases 
must be automatically accompanied by a cut in sterling pur- 
chases. The slowness of world recovery, the succession of 
natural disasters since the war, the enormous rise in commodity 
prices during the past year—all these are factors for which no 
Government is to blame and which no Government unaided 
can remedy. But they are not going to be solved by a system 
of European mendicancy and American patronage. Britain 
is capable of helping itself—to some extent. It would surely 
be preferable to transpose Mr Morrison’s words and say that 
the Government should impose cuts which entail some 
adjustment of our standard of living unless it is perfectly clear 
and certain that this course can be avoided. To base policy— 
or the negation of policy—on the assumption that the United 
States will willingly and inevitably solve Britain’s problems is 
a bad example both to the British people and also to European 
countries whose plight is at least as serious as our own. 


A solution has to be found, and found quickly, whether or 
not it is to the taste of the public, the Government, and the 
keepers of their conscience behind the scenes. And some 
attempt at a considered and sincere policy must be on the 
table in a matter of days, not months. The country is tired of 
solemn warnings followed by yet another recourse to the banker. 
It may be that even the best attempt to meet our obligations 
and to maintain a fair standard of living might fail. But, if so, 


Britain would at least have the satisfaction of feeling that it 
failed, not because it asked for charity and was refused, but 
because it exhausted every resource of effort and skilled leader- 
ship and still found it not enough. Only the purblind would 
say that the economic signals shining out over Britain to-day 
are still yellow ; yet the Government seem quite prepared to 
act in a haze of forever amber. The colour is red—for danger 
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The Shadow 


HE atteadance at the Paris Conference may not, after all, 
precisely reflect the division of Europe into Soviet and 
Western spheres of influence. The Czechs have accepted the 
Anglo-French invitation and, at the moment of writing, the 
Finns have not refused ; the absence of the Poles, Rumanians, 
Jugoslavs, and Bulgarians seems certain. Whatever their 
number, the presence of delegates from Eastern Europe is not 
likely to alter Russia’s fundamental hostility to the whole idea of 
a Marshall plan. The bitter accusations of treachery and 
imperialism thrown at Mr McNeil and M, Philip by the Soviet 
representative at the meeting of the Economic Commission for 
Europe in Geneva are a foretaste of the campaign which will be 
waged against the plan by every means in Russia’s power. The 
conferring States, together with their American sponsor, must 
expect to work under conditions which will be as unfavourable 
as the Russians, by their influence on local parties and trade 
unions and by their use of propaganda, can possibly make them. 
This campaign of propaganda is only just beginning, but 
some of its main lines are already clear—that the plan involves 
the economic enslavement of Europe by American capitalism, 
which is acting in a desperate attempt to stave off a slump, 
that Britain and France have “sold out” to Wall Street, that 
the idea of pooling European resources will wreck the national 
plans and infringe the economic sovereignty of the European 
states. One line, in particular, is likely to be given prominence 
—that the Marshall offer is really a cover for America’s deter- 
mination to restore the Ruhr to full working efficiency and 
that for the Americans the revival of Germany 1s the first 
European priority. On the day the French Communist leader, 
Thorez, made this allegation in the French Assembly, the 
Daily Worker appeared with a report of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, which appeared 
to give German reconstruction top priority. The coincidence 
is obviously not accidental and it may well develop into the 
Communists’ chief line of attack. Certainly, it is a fruitful one. 
Uncontrolled German industrial revival appears to the French, 
to the Czechs and to the Poles, and, for that matter, to the 
Dutch and the Belgians, to contain a double threat—a threat 
to their military security, and a threat to their hopes of replacing 
German industry by their own. It is also a challenge to their 
strongly held view that allies—not ex-enemies—should. receive 
first consideration under any plan of reconstruction, The 
Communist attack will also be made more effective by the fact 
that west German industry is a subject upon which the Western 
allies are largely in disagreement. 
This fundamental difficulty may not appear in the first days 
of the conference. The delegates will be occupied with 
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of the Ruhr 


questions of procedure and the underlying points of principle 
may not emerge at once. But the discussions cannot develop 
far without the question of the Ruhr moving to the centre of 
the stage. The Ruhr presents the allies with three problems. 
The first is the level of production to be permitted ; the second 
is the type of authority which should supervise the area ; the 
third is the disposal of the Ruhr’s products in a divided Europe. 
This third point has not yet received much attention and cannot, 
therefore, be said to cause major disagreement among the allies 
at present. But once the period of acute shortage and steel 
famine is overcome, it is possible that the Ruhr will be com- 
peting with France, the Benelux Union, Britain and the United 
States for markets very considerably reduced by the separate 
development of Eastern Europe. Any long-term plan which 
finds itself restricted to Western Europe will be compelled 
to face this problem. For the moment, however, it is on the 
level of industry and the type of control in the Ruhr that the 
controversy turns. 

The French attitude to these two points is clear cut. The 
French do not wish to see a revival of the Ruhr iron’and steel 
industry beyond the point permitted in the Allied Plan for 
the level of industry—in other words, an annual output of 
5.8 million tons of steel. To replace the loss of production 
represented by this figure—the Ruhr is estimated to have pro- 
duced some 14 million tons in a “ normal” year—the French 
demand that their industry should be expanded to produce 
1§ million tons of steel a year, an expansion which is possible 
only if the Ruhr produces very large quantities of coal and 
exports them to Lorraine. On the question of controlling 
and managing this development, the French published 
a memorandum last February outlining proposals for an inter- 
national authority in which ownership of the Ruhr’s coal and 
steel would be vested and whose responsibility would extend 
down to the management. This, then, is the essence of the 
French approach to the Ruhr—more coal and less steel and 
direct management by the Allies. 

The British have consistently supported a figure of some 
ir million tons of steel for the Ruhr’s annual production and 
accepted the lower figure with great misgiving. They argue 
that in an industrial area as inextricably interwoven as the 
Ruhr a reasonable output of steel is a condition of securing a 
high output of coal. They blame the present failure of coal 
production to rise not only on inadequate rations but upon 
the decision taken two years ago under the Potter-Hyndley 
Report to concentrate on the export of coal and to allot an 
altogether insufficient quota of coal to local reconstruction. 
They have, therefore, been very ready to consider any reason- 
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able plan for raising the level of German industry and it is 
likely that an Anglo-American decision to do so may be 
announced very shortly. The British do not welcome the idea of 
an international authority, first because they wish to continue 
to run their own Zone themselves, and secondly because they 
believe the experience of the French in the Ruhr in 1923 and 
1924 suggests that direct Allied management will hamper pro- 
duction, not increase it. In fact, the British intend to hand over 
almost complete responsibility for production and distribution 
to the Germans on July 15th, and consider that the socialisation 
of mining and heavy industry, with possibly some sort of inter- 
national commission for broad surveillance, will be a sufficient 
method of control. 
* 


The British and the French thus disagree at every point on 
policy for the Ruhr and two years have not overcome the 
divergence. Unfortunately, the beginning of a much more 
active American interest, both governmental and private, in the 
Ruhr has not resolved the differences, but has introduced new 
variations on the troubled theme. The Americans appear to 
share France’s distrust of the British administration of the 
Ruhr. The criticism is often heard that neither in Britain nor 
Germany are the British getting the coal out of the ground. 
It is therefore likely that the Americans will insist before the 
year is out that the Ruhr should be managed either under Anglo- 
American control or under tripartite administration with the 
French. The American case will be all the stronger since it is 
clear that Britain cannot much longer meet half the costs of 
occupation in dollars. 

So far there need be no conflict between the Americans 
and the French. Nor would the French necessarily reject the 
tentative project suggested by the International Bank—that its 
loans should finance the Ruhr’s revival under an authority pos- 
sibly representing the chief users of Ruhr coal. The French 
might even accept a feature of the plan which is disturbing to 
British opinion and would be instantly exploited by the Com- 
munists (whose hold on the Ruhr miners is not negligible)— 
that is, the possibility that private as well as government capital 
might form part of the total American aid, and that the body 
administering the credits would resemble a private cartel rather 
than an international authority. The Americans are known to 
oppose the idea of socialising Ruhr industry. They would 
almost certainly oppose it equally if the plan for socialisation 
were tranferred to the international field. But the French (not 
to speak of the Czechs and the Poles) will certainly find it almost 
impossible to accept the chief feature of the new American 
approach—the desire to expand industry in the Ruhr as rapidly 
as possible (some observers have spoken of 18 million tons as 
the target for steel) and to give that expansion the first place 
on Europe’s list of priorities. From an economic point of view, 
the American attitude is understandable. The gap between 
Europe’s present scale of production and Europe’s needed scale 
of production is almost precisely equivalent to the tremendous 
cut in German output. 

The American concentration on the Ruhr has unfortunately 
been reinforced by a marked change of mood that has come 
over official and unofficial opinion in the United States in the 

last six months. It is still a mood rather than a policy, but it 
may be strong enough to affect policy vitally now that a plan 
for Europe is coming under concrete discussion. In essence, 
the mood is one of disillusion with America’s wartime allies— 
Britain and France (and incidentally China). The British and 
the French have received loans and assistance, it is argued, and 
what has been the result? France faces a severe economic 
crisis and is riddled with strikes. The British have failed to 
increase coal output and are running a deficit of £450 million 
a year in their trading accounts. Is there any point, the argu- 
ment runs, in giving further substantial aid to countries which 
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so obviously do not keep themselves ? And may not the alter- 
native be to concentrate attention on such hardworking peoples 
as the Germans and the Italians (and the Japanese) ? No doubt, 
American thinking does not follow quite these over-simplified 
lines, but the speech made by Mr Dean Acheson at Jackson, 
Mississipi some two months ago in which he called for revived 
German and Japanese production, Mr Stassen’s address in which 
first priority for reconstruction went to the Ruhr, Mr Hoover’s 
appeal for the revival of German industry and finally Mr 
Clayton’s warning to the British Government during his recent 
visit, that the British claims could be considered only as part 
of a Western Europe plan and would not necessarily receive 
a high priority, all point in the same direction—towards an 
American policy based upon the revival of ex-enemies and a 
certain depreciation of the efforts of wartime friends. 


It is impossible not to be very seriously disturbed at the 
possibilities of deadlock, hostility and recrimination latent in 
this very complex situation. Yet if the Marshall offer is not 
to result in fundamental disagreement on principle, there 
must be some coming together of Allied opinion, some 
pooling of differences and some willingness for a compromise 
solution. The position today is that while the French and the 
Americans agree on inter-allied control and the British do not, 
the British and the Americans believe in a higher level of in- 
dustry and the French do not. And this deadlock is reinforced 
by the lessening value the United States appears to attach to 
Anglo-French co-operation. Can any compromise be coaxed 
or screwed from this unpromising situation ? Clearly it will 
demand some sacrifice of opinion from each of the Powers but 
it is at least possible to sketch out some potential lines of 
advance. The British record in the Ruhr coalfields and in 
Ruhr industry generally is not so brilliant that the suggestions 
the Americans and the French make for technrcal improvement 
should be automatically dismissed. Nor can the British afford 
much longer to run a separate zone on borrowed dollars. It 
seems clear therefore that the British should accept a more 
complete fusing of the Zones (with the French Zone included) 
and should agree to the setting up of a joint interallied authority 
or board of trustees or similar body to oversee the Ruhr. On 
the French side, the concession should be readiness—perhaps 
without prejudice to a long-term scheme for a new level of 
industry—to co-operate in getting German output up to say 
5 or 6 million tons of steel in the next eighteen months, even 
if this policy meant abandoning for a time the hope of larger 
deliveries of Ruhr coal, The greatest change in attitude would, 
however, need to be made by the Americans and the difference 
should lie as much in the psychological approach as in any 
concrete economic measures. The first point would be to give 
the rehabilitation of British and French (if they come in, the 
Polish) mines and of the French and Czech industry at least 
as high a priority as the industries or the Ruhr. The second 
would be to conceive of the new joint authority for the Ruhr 
on the lines not of American domination but of cordial Allied 
co-operation such as was achieved during .e war in Shaef 
The third point in a new American approach would be to 
realise that economic plans are inseparable from politics and 
that, to put it bluntly, an American plan to base European 
revival upon a German heavy industry built up as a cartel by 
private capital might well bring the Communist Party to power 
in France and in the Ruhr, and complete the absorption of the 
Czechs and the Poles in the Russian system. The memory of 
the Nazis is not so dim in Europe—within walking distance 
of, the concentration camps—as it may (understandably) be 
on the far side of the Atlantic. It will in any case take all the 


wisdom and statesmanship there is in the world to coax Europe - 


together. But if, lurking behind the reunion, there is a possi- 
bility of a future domination of Europe by a revived Germany, 
the plan is doomed to fail before it is even born. 
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Peace with Japan 


66" | ‘HAT is causing us to think very hard and very deep,” said 

Mr Bevin, speaking in London on July 8th, about the 
problem of making a peace treaty with Japan. It is now 
generally agreed that a peace conference for Japan will precede 
any which may ever be held for Germany. General MacArthur 
has called for a treaty within a year from now, Australia is also 
pressing for an early settlement, and Commonwealth discussions 
on the subject are to be held in Canberra next month. Japan 
is in the same category as the European satellite nations with 
which peace has already been made, in so far as it has a single 
recognised Government—and is unlike Germany, which has no 
rcentral Government and no prospect of having one in the near 
future. Japan is free, moreover, from the special complications 
arising from the zonal division of Germany ; for the authority 
of General MacArthur as Allied Supreme Commander extends 
over the whole country. This does not mean that the making 
of peace with Japan is going to be an easy matter or that the 
fate of Japan does not confront the victors of the Pacific war 
with an acutely difficult problem. If Japan has escaped the 
political disintegration of Germany, its economic plight is quite 
as serious and its position as an object of rivalry between Russia 
and the United States is very similar. From the British point 
of view the international situation with regard to Japan can give 
rise in some respects to even greater anxiety, for whereas in 
Germany Anglo-American co-operation has been obtained to 
a high degree and is a great factor of stability, in the Pacific 
the friction between the United States and Australia renders it 
much more difficult to reach 2 good understanding between 
London and Washington. 

it is the economic situation in Japan which, more than any- 
thing else, is making a settlement in the Pacific a matter of 
urgency. This situation is becoming more and more acute as 
Japanese industry uses up the last of the fairly large stocks of 
raw materials which were left in Japan on VJ day and, being 
no longer required for war purposes, could be turned over for 
civilian production. It is these stocks which, by rendering 
possible a limited, temporary industrial recovery, concealed for 
a while the economic ruin which had overtaken the country. 
When the stocks were exhausted, Japan had no means to 
replenish them and the extreme poverty of its own natural 
resources was starkly revealed. There should, of course, have 
been nothing surprising in this, for the basic facts of Japan’s 
industrial development were well known to experts on the 
subject. But in the hour of victory those who made the decisions 
on the Allied side saw only the war potential which had made 
it possible for Japan to strike so dangerously in December, 1941, 
and which must therefore be abolished by every possible means. 
Those were the days when eminent public personages talked 
of the “ pastoralisation ” of Germany and Japan, and an Allied 
general announced that the defeated enemy would get just 
enough relief from famine “ so that their rotting corpses don’t 
infect our troops.” Apart from the resolve to obtain future 
security by “ de-industrialising ” the enemy, there were power- 
ful economic motives in operation: on the Russian, French and 
Chinese side mainly to obtain capital re-equipment and supplies 
by means of reparations, on the British and American side to 
climinate German and Japanese commercial competition for the 
future. So all the emphasis was negative and destructive, on 
the havoc which the bombers had already carried 
$0 far. 

A change of mind was bound to come. Once military 
administration was instituted and Allied Governments became 
Tesponsible for the territories under their control, it gradually 

e clear that a certain minimum of economic life must be 


maintained. It was not seriously proposed to exterminate the 
conquered peoples ; therefore they must have enough food to 
sustain life. Moreover, the occupation forces themselves largely 
depended on local supplies and public utilities; they had an 
interest, therefore, in preventing a complete economic break- 
down. But soon it was found that the minimum required to 
keep things going involved imports which the defeated countries 
were no longer able to pay for by export trade and which the 
victors had to provide out of their own revenues. Thus the 
deficit economies of Western Germany and Japan became 
charges on the British and American taxpayer—a state of affairs 
which aroused a lively discontent, especially in the less long- 
suffering beast of burden on the western side of the Atlantic. 
By a force of logic which even ex-pastoralists had to admit, 
it came to be accepted that the enemy economies, if they were 
to pay their way, must no longer be demolished, but on the 
contrary rebuilt. 

This conclusion has been reinforced by considerations of 
another order. The danger of infection from rotting corpses 
is no longer the only cause of apprehension to the victors from 
misery and starvation in defeated countries ; there is concern 
also about the minds of the former enemy nations. As long 
as it appeared that the victors were united, it was plain that 
the defeated and disarmed peoples were powerless to resist the 
force which controlled and it did not seem to matter what they 
thought or felt. But, as the great rift between Russia and the 
Western Allies became daily more visible to all, the political 
sentiments of the conquered were also seen to have some impor- 
tance. It also began dimly to be appreciated in London and 
Washington that in a competition for political influence the 
advantage under existing conditions lay with Russia. Break- 
down of the economic order was liable to turn the masses 
towards Communism, and if and when Communist rule was 
established, its dictatorial methods of government would enable 
it to defy unpopularity. But to give stability to a multi-party 
parliamentary democracy and avoid violent revolutionary up- 
heaval a certain vitality of the body economic, if not a condition 
of definite prosperity, must be maintained. It is now a common- 
place of argument in America in support of aid to war-wrecked 
countries, whether Allied or ex-enemy, that economic revival 
in each case is a prophylactic against Communism. Japan is no 
exception to this principle ; economic aid is seen as a means of 
giving it internal political stability and at the same time keeping 
it within the American rather than the Russian orbit after the 
withdrawal of American occupation forces. 


x 


If American aid to Japan is not to be a continuing subsidy, 
as it is now, and is to make Japan solvent within a term of 
years, it must be on a very large scale. Japan’s modern industry 
has been highly artificial in the sense that it has been built up 
on a very slender base of homeland fuel and raw materials. 
Japan has evolved an economy exceptionally dependent on 
imports both of foodstuffs and raw materials. The population 
has more than doubled in three quarters of a century and, even 
though the birth-rate is gradually falling, there will be a con- 
siderable natural increase over the next twenty years. No great 
expansion of food production in the homeland is possible, and 
now that Korea and Formosa have been lost their food supplies 
are not available to supplement Japan’s own production except 
through foreign trade. Moreover, in Japan as elsewhere, figures 
of total food production capacity cannot be taken as actual 
because the farmer himself is not an automatic machine; he 
depends on incentives, The altruistic farmer (agricola philan- 
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thropus) is as rate a species in Japan as in Germany, France, 


Britain or America. If the towns can give him nothing in 
exchange for his produce except a fixed price in paper money 
which will not buy any goods, he does not see why he should 
work to feed the towns, or if he does sell, it will be by barter in 
the black market where something of value can be obtained in 
return. In Japan there has long been a marked animosity 
between the countryside and the towns and to-day the Japanese 
farmer tends to regard the unproductive town-dweller as a 
parasite. Feeding the poorer classes in the towns has become a 
major problem for the Government and not until there is an 
adequate supply of industrial consumers’ goods can it be fully 
solved even as regards home-grown foodstuffs ; any coercion of 
the farmers not only requires a large police force but is politi- 
cally dangerous for the party which attempts it. 

If Japanese industry is unable to produce enough goods to 
induce the farmer to part with his harvest at controlled prices, 
still less can it now compete in foreign trade to provide Japan 
with essential imports. Japanese export trade was built up 
first on raw silk, and secondly on a wide range of light industries 
in which cotton and rayon textiles were most conspicuous ; 
over the decade before 1941, and of course especially during 
the war, there was a development of heavy industry, which was 
mainly used for armaments and the capital equipment of Korea 
and Manchuria, but could theoretically provide civilian goods 
for export now that Japan has been disarmed. To-day Japanese 
raw silk has only very limited prospects because of the com- 
petition of nylon ; industrial plant, both heavy and light, has 
been greatly reduced by bombing and what rema‘ns is mostly 
worn out or obsolete ; raw material stocks have been used up ; 
and, as nobody knows what will be the future permitted level 
of industry or how much plant will in the end be taken for 
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reparations, there is little inducement to invest in such capital 
improvement as is possible. 

Japan’s principal assets at present in seeking economic aid 
from America are first that the country has a unified and orderly 
state administration, and secondly that the Japanese have had 
a good reputation in the past for payment of debts and for 
efficiency of business administration. Japan has gained greatly 
by contrast with the chaotic condition of post-war China, and 
there is a strong disposition in America to regard it as altogether 
a safer proposition for American money. Meanwhile a peace 
treaty is desirable at an early date in order that the level of 
industry may be definitely fixed, that the American army of 
occupation (now a major charge on the Japanese budget) may 
be withdrawn and that the question of the American “ strategic 
frontier ” may be settled without further delay. There is indeed 
attraction for Americans in the idea of a disarmed Japan, 
rescued from feudalism and converted to democracy and 
Christianity by General MacArthur, protected against perils 
from the mainland by the loving care of American air power 
from bases not too remote, and paying its way as the American- 
financed workship of Asia in ways which would not threaten 
conflict with American interests. The trouble is that some other 
nations, for various reasons, find less pleasure in this picture. 
Russia dees not relish the thought of Japan as a permanent 
American satellite adjacent to the coast of Siberia, and many a 
spanner may yet be thrown into the works from Moscow. Nor 
do the countries which suffered most from Japan’s pre-war 
trade expansion like the idea of its renewal as a subsidiary 
concern of the United States. There will indeed be plenty to 
talk about when it comes to peace-making with Japan and it is 
good that the Foreign Secretary has recognised the need for 
“very hard and very deep ” thinking on the subject. 


The Virtuous Monopolist 


CONOMIC institutions, like dogs, may be given bad names 

and hanged. Far as public opinion has travelled since the 
golden age of the classical economists, “monopoly” is still 
definitely a bad name. It conveys to the hearer the notions of 
sinister greed, of fantastic and immoral profits, of the hard-faced 
exploitation of public need. The dealings of Jacob with Esau 
are morally more repugnant, because more cold-blooded, than 
those of Cain with Abel. On the other hand “ rationalisa- 
tion” and “ self-government in industry” are not bad names. 
They suggest order and seemliness, gardens in the economic 
jungle, the rule of law among the cut-throats. Economic theory, 
cautiously seeking a terminology both accurate in content and 
unemotional in association, prefers to speak of imperfect com- 
petition—and does so in a manner discouragingly incompre- 
hensible to the lay mind. This is unfortunate, for if there is one 
subject on which, more than another, a keen and well-informed 
public opinion is needed, it is precisely this question ; a question 
wider than, though akin to, that of the proper boundaries of 
public and private enterprise ; the question of how to deal on the 
one hand with competition which promises to become self- 
destructive, and on the other with the situations which arise 
when it has been destroyed. 

The nineteenth-century impulse to pulverise back into its 
constituent atoms any organisation which had grown large 
enough to control, by deliberate restriction of output, the market 
price of its wares, long ago proved itself futile. There is no 
need, in order to demonstrate that futility, to invoke the limiting 
case of an industry in which the technically most efficient size 
for a firm is one big enough to supply the whole market, nor the 
textbook example of unique natural resources, nor yet the un- 
bridled lust for power of the wicked and megalomaniac 


capitalist. Under the stress of a slump any heavily capitalised 
business with overheads to cover will sell at a loss rather than 
incur a heavier loss by not selling at all ; any of its competitors 
will go one better rather than see the last of their markets over- 
run ; and at a certain point the survivors will conclude an armis- 
tice, draw up a self-denying ordinance against further warfare, 
and establish, in one form or another, a governing body to see 
that this ordinance is observed, 

When this sequence has played itself out, a monopoly has 
been born, whatever the organisation may call itself. It need 
not by any means be a bold, bad buccaneering monopoly of the 
kind lambasted by the classical economists. It is far likelier in 
this day and age to be cautious and even reasonably public- 
spirited, and to refrain from such flagrant abuse of its newly 
acquired power as might tempt authority to intervention. That 
power may not indeed be very great, if passable substitutes for 
its products are actually or potentially available, or the field is 
not too forbiddingly difficult for the entry of newcomers not 
bound by the original treaty. Indeed, the exquisite peace and 
quiet reigning in a newly cartellised industry has, since the first 
world war, been so impressive that Governments have not 
waited for battle and negotiations to run their course, but have 
often intervened with compulsory powers to “ rationalise ” the 
competing units—as witness the forerunners of nationalisa 
tion, such as the London Passenger Transport Act. Where 


Governments have not hurried on the process of mone 
poly-forming, they have allowed nature to take its course ; wat- 
time “concentration” and other exigencies of control have 
played their part, and the result is that the fields of economic 
activity in which competition is wholly free—in which any 
newcomer can try his hand, selling as much as he can profitably 
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produce and charging such prices as his judgment of the market 
freely indicates—are now, even leaving war and post-war restric- 
tions out of account, the rare exception rather than the rule. 

A good deal of this process is, of course, a by-product of the 
trade cycle. Depression notoriously breeds restriction ; and a 
policy of full employment should in time remove much of the 
incentive to limit competition, But a full employment policy 
demands, if it is not to be hampered from the start and ham- 
strung in the end, not merely a halt to new restrictive practices 
but a prompt abandonment of the restrictionist mentality. 
This is less easy. A quota allocated some time back in 
the thirties is a wonderfully comfortable feather bed for the tired 
business man ; a base price which all other concerns can be 
trusted to observe because of the penalties attached to under- 
cutting tends delightfully to peace of mind. And, indeed, what 
cause has the general public to grumble? The modern British 
monopolist does not drive Esau’s bargain, he does not reap 
inordinate profits, he does not rampage like his American oppo- 
site number in the lobbies of the legislature, he is not perceptibly 
corrupt, he may not even be grossly and obviously inefficient. 
Why not let well alone? After all, in a semi-planned society, it 
is much easier for the state to deal with a few big well-organised 
units speaking with one voice than with a mass of quarrelsome 
individualists ; and how beautiful is peace! 

Traces of this frame of mind are perceptible in the recently 
published reports of the Committees appointed respectively by 
the Ministries of Works and of Supply to inquire into the 
organisations dominating the manufacture of cement and of 
textile machinery.* Though both, particularly the latter, are 
open to criticism on specific points, neither is a conspicuously 
badly behaved or aggressively-motivated monopoly. On the 
contrary. Both were formed in mutual self-defence at the trough 
of the depression ; neither has made exorbitant profits. The in- 
ternal structure of the Cement Makers’ Federation is democratic, 
and though that of Textile Machinery Makers, Limited, is less 
so, the shares of its dominant company are too widely distributed 
for any question to arise of a stranglehold exerted by a few 
“ malefactors of great wealth.” TMM is the result of a merger, 
aform of combine giving ample scope for rationalisation ; the 
CMF, a cartel organisation, has quotas revisable at five-yearly 
intervals, so that any firm too willing to rest on its laurels is 
liable to find a share of its business transferred to more energetic 
members of the Federation. Finally, there is no suggestion that 
the skeletons of murdered inventions are to be found in the 
closets of either. With a sheet so clean of the traditional crimes 
of monopoly, why should anyone worry about them? 

The loudly expressed discontent of the textile industry over 
TMM might well be taken as an adequate answer. But even 
were that discontent (largely directed against TMM’s export 
policy) assuaged by some particular changes, there would still 
be plenty to worry about. Within both organisations there are 
wide differences between the operating costs of different units— 
TMM, indeed, is only just beginning, after sixteen years of 
existence, to set up a proper costing system. In both, research 
is a Cinderella. Neither in TMM, with its closely-knit central 
control, nor in the CMF, with its nominally variable quotas, has 
there been any attempt to concentrate production at the more 
efficient units. Possibly the more efficient have their hands so 
full, both administratively and technically, that they could not, 
even if they were allowed to, take away any business from the 
weaker vessels ; possibly the cement quotas of 1934 or the 
machinery output of 1931 still correspond to just that division of 
resources, in manpower, capital and raw material, which would 
Preserve just so many high-cost units in being as are needed to 
Satisfy total demand. Possibly. But is it probable? The Com- 
mittee on Textile Machinery do not think so, and even the 


*Cemcat Canty: Report by sve Gemenines sppsianed bythe Minis 
of Works. Interim 


Report of the Committee of Investigation into the 


Cotton Textile Machinery Industry 
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milder-spoken Report on Cement Costs expresses misgiving. 
_ In a world of plenty and a self-sufficient Britain one might 
indeed say, “ Well, what of it?” Efficiency may have too high 
a price. The driving force of competition is hard on the human 
element in industry. Let the convoy travel at the pace of the 
slowest, and no one’s boilers will burst. What the public lose 
materially on the swings as consumers they will more than gain 
on the roundabouts as producers, The trouble is that this attitude, 
particularly attractive to a community most of whose members 
are dog-tired and longing for an ingredient of lotus in their 
diet, is disastrously inappropriate to the Britain of to-day. It 
is distastefully true that we work or want ; and mere work is not 
enough, it must be work where work is most telling, work under 
conditions of the utmost technical and managerial efficiency. 
And that means that no one has a moral right, merely because 
he is doing a job passably well, to prevent someone else from 
trying to do it better ; still less so, of course, if his performance 
is obviously inefficient. 

That is the right claimed by even the most virtuous monopo- 
lists; and that is why the two Reports are so inadequate on the 
policy to be followed in dealing with monopolies in general. 
The Committee on Cement Costs found no. evidence that new 
potential producers had, in fact, been deterred from entering 
the industry. Of course not. Confronted as they are by that 
impregnable barrier, buttressed by deferred rebates and armed 
with disguised transport subsidies, which guard the Federation’s 
position, few potential competitors would be likely even to 
envisage themselves as such. A passing bright thought, quickly 
abandoned, that something could be done in cement if it were 
not for the ring is not likely to be subsequently offered! as evi- 
dence to a committee of inquiry. Yet,every economic. advance, 
large or small, must have begun with a bright thought—and 
must also have made some established interest uncomfortable. 
One might as well deduce the innocuousness of a upas tree from 
the absence—since passers-by know enough to avoid .it—of any 
actual corpses in its shade. 

Needless to say, it is not only in private industry that a solu- 
tion of the problem of monopoly is needed. It is still more 
needed where the réle of the private combine is filled by a 
national body whose economic powers are backed by legal 
sanction. Theoretically, a perfectly integrated, publicly owned 
and publicly administered industry, whose constituent parts have 
no profit-making axe to grind, should be able to “ play at com- 
petition,” to “compete within glass walls,” and to achieve the 
social justification of competition—the rapid spread of the best 
methods, the shifting of human and material resources to their 
point of highest productivity, the constant approximation of 
every part of the highest pitch of efficiency known—more swiftly, 
smoothly and painlessly and with less incidental waste and 
duplication than any group of independent and blindly battling 
units. Actually, the effect seems at least as likely to be the 
replacement of the profit motive by the trouble-saving motive ; 
the gain from the absence of secretiveness and duplication being 
balanced by a cautious reciprocal willingness to let sleeping dogs 
lie, even when they are dogs in the manger. It is probably 
impracticable to devise any administrative machinery or to make 
any legislative provision which will prevent this all too natural 
development ; its possibility is the price to be paid for the advan- 
tages of integration, whether under private or public control. 
The Russian method of keeping suspended over each executive's 
head a sword of Damocies in the shape of a possible trial for 
sabotage is hardly likely to commend itself here ; the best that 
can be done is to encourage in those who, for the public’s benefit, 
are to “play at competition,” something of the man-eating 
ferocity and zest for victory which inspired the real thing in the 
bad old days. It is not enough for monopolists to protest, and 
for ¢ommittees of enquiry to verify, that they are not King 
Storks. It is equally important for the national welfare that they 
should not be King Logs. 
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NOTES OF 


Princess Elizabeth’s betrothal to Lieutenant Philip Mount- 
batten will cause general pleasure. The Princess has earned the 
respect and affection of the people by her wholehearted acceptance 
of the trying royal round of public and official activity and by 
the simplicity with which she performs her multifarious duties. 
And from the affection has risen the natural hope that when 
the time came for her to marry, she would be able in her pecu- 
liarly difficult and special circumstances to choose a husband 
whom she really loved and not one to whom she would become 
betrothed for dynastic reasons. But to hope both for a love 
match and for a suitable consort is to hope for much, and in 
the past not all queens have had the good fortune of Queen 
Victoria. 

Princess Elizabeth, however, is following the happy precedent 
of her great-great-grandmother. Not only is the match one of 
obvious affection ; Lieutenant Mountbatten fulfils all the qualifica- 
tions of eligibility. He is young, he is good looking, he is a com- 
moner but of royal blood, he is related to one of the most popular 
and distinguished public servants in the country—the Viceroy—and 
he has served with conspicuous success in Britain’s most popular 
service—the Royal Navy. Under these conditions, it is reasonable 
to hope that he will in the arduous public career that lies ahead 
of him play his part in cementing the links of affection, respect 
and friendliness between the Royal Family and the people upon 
which the British Monarchy is fundamentally built. 


* * * 


The Planning Board 


The establishment of an Economic Planning Board, whose 
membership was announced by Mr Morrison on Monday, was 
first decided upon last March. In the three-day economic debate 
which followed the appearance of the Economic Survey for 1947, 
Sir Stafford Cripps told the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment had decided to set up, first, a Chief Planner with a small 
staff and also a small board, representative of the planning staff 
and both sides of industry, which would enable the Government 
to consult industry as a whole on economic planning. 

It has taken some time for the members of the board to be 
chosen, but now they are known they provoke little surprise, for 
as is usual in such appointments the representation of interests 
is carefully balanced. With arithmetic precision, the Board con- 
sists of three neminees of the Federation of British Industries 
and the British Employers’ Confederation ; three nominees of the 
Trades Union Congress; the Permanent Secretaries of three 
Government Departments—the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Labour and the Ministry of Supply ; and three members of the 
Central Economic Planning Staff. In addition to these trinities, 
there is the Director of the Economic Section of the Cabinet 
Office and the Chief Planner himself, Sir Edwin Plowden, who 
will be in the chaiz. 

Whether the Board will play any real part in planning seems 
very doubtful. Mr Morrison described its functions as being 


to advise His Majesty’s Government on the best use of our econ- 
omic resources ; both for the realisation of a long-term plan and for 
remedial measures against our immediate difficulties. 


But how can a Board on which there is such equal representation 
of, in some respects, conflicting :nterests come to any big de- 
cisions ? Such general economic planning as the Government, 
and Government Departments, allow is surely the task of Sir 
Edwin Plowden and his staff. Presumably the main object of 
the new Board is to enable the Government to put across more 
easily any policy that it may decide upon. It would, for instance, 
be easier to introduce a svstem of payment by results if the 
Government had secured the prior agreement of the TUC. But 
it is as well to realise that this method of putting plans into 
force has grave drawbacks. The Board is likely to be as obstruc- 
tive as constructive, and will tend to whittle down plans to the 
lowest common measure of agreement. Its establishment is a 
further step in allowing big business—the smaller manufacturers, 
it may be noted, are not represented on the Board—and the 
TUC a veto on matters of high policy. It marks more progress 
towards. the corporate stat¢, but hardly towards the planned 
Socialist: state the Government claims to have set in motion, 
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THE WEEK 


Discipline in the Coalfields 


If evidence were needed of how little aware the people of this 
country are of their economic plight, it exists in the coalfields, 
Barely two months after the introduction of the five-day week 
the irresponsibility of the individual miner is revealed in Mr 
Shinwell’s warning last week-end that the coal industry cannot 
afford to have passengers, that miners must work the full five 
shifts or go. The action of some of them, he said, was “ deplore 
able.” They had formed a habit of working one; two or three 
shifts a week and absenting themselves for the remainder. 

That Mr Shinwell, whose position as Minister is commonly 
thought to rest on the miners’ support, should feel moved to use 
such strong language is revealing enough. But his words are 
given even more force by Lord Hyndley’s grave warning to the 
annual conference of the National Union of Mineworkers. In a 
letter to Mr Horner and in person he referred to the Coal Board’s 
concern about the continued occurrence of unofficial stoppages, 
and gave a warning that if the Board and the union between 
them could not find a way of checking unofficial strikes, the Board 
would have to consider whether to resume the practice of prose- 
cuting the striker for breach of contract. In an industry where 
relations between labour and management have such a bad tradi- 
tion, the Coal Board has hitherto wisely avoided prosecution in the 
interests of building up good relations. But it is quite clear that 
some miners are utterly uninterested in good relations or anything 
else except how to obtain as much money as possible for as little 
work as possible. In the interests of the majority of miners, let 
alone the interests of the country, these wreckers should be 
prosecuted. 

Yet it is a damaging commentary on the position of the trade 
unions today that the Mineworkers’ Union has to leave the dis- 
ciplining of its own members to somebody else. At the confer- 
ence, both Mr Lawther and Mr Horner strongly condemned 
unofficial strikes. But this is nothing new; every time an un- 
official strike occurs, in any industry, it is condemned by the 
union officials—with no effect. In the coal mines, voluntary 
absenteeism and unofficial strikes can be tolerated no longer, and 
the threat of action at last given by Lord Hyndley is in wel- 
come contrast to the appeals and exhortations that are all that 
members of the Government rely on. More pay, more consumer 
goods, extra rations, a shorter week—all these incentives have 
been given to the miners to induce them to work harder and 
produce more. And the Mineworkers’ Union has this week 
passed a resolution to press for an increase of £1 a week in the 
minimum wage. But none of these incentives has resulted in the 
output of coal that is wanted. They have only added to the cost 
of what coal is produced. The miners have only themselves to 
blame if the Coal Board now decides that the time has come for 
less rewards and more punishments. 


* * * 


Coal Culprits 


_If some British Yoice does not say soon that many of Europe’s 
political and economic difficulties are due to Britain’s failure to 
export coal an American voice will. Mr Lawther missed an 
opportunity when he brought international politics into his speech 
on Monday to the conference of the National Union of Mine- 
workers. He was all for “ standing alongside ” the Soviet Union 
and for refusing to “sit at the foot of a new financial oligarchy ”: 
in other words, he did not like the prospect of further European 
dependence on American policy and aid. He might have gone 
further and explained to his audience how it had lain—and still 
does lie—in their power to make western Europe less dependent 
on dollars and credits by restoring that surplus of 35 million tons 
of British coal which was available for export in 1938. The 
argument is complicated but not beyond Mr Lawther’s powers of 
exposition. 

It is briefly this: that if British coal exports were at their 1938 
level instead of being virtually non-existent the demands of France 
would have been met in full and her recovery would be far more 
advanced than it is. She would then have been able to reduce 


her demands on the Ruhr for coal which could have gone into 
the reconstruction of German transport, into producing consump- 
tion goods for the miners, and into the delivery of new mining 
equipment. Quicker German recovery would have saved Britain 
dollars, by providing goods with which German food imports 
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could have been paid for. In fact the vicious circle in which the 
west German economy moves would have been broken earlier. 
It can, of course, be added that if Sweden had received the 2} 
million tons of British coal she used to do, and Denmark her three 
million tons, and Italy her 2} million tons, then recovery in those 
countries, too, would have been less difficult and American aid 
less urgently needed. 

It is little use crying over lost coal, but foreigners—particularly 
Americans—are puzzled by our unblushing complacency over this 
failure of a major industry to provide exports. And the British, 
controlling as they do the Ruhr, look like chief culprits to anyone 
planning European reconstruction ; for Germany’s contribution to 
Europe’s coal has fallen from 4o per cent to 15 per cent, while 
Britain’s contribution has fallen from 32 per cent to a negligible 
figure. If the United States were not now contributing 27 per 
cent of Europe’s coal needs, at the cost of 400 million dollars a 
year in 500 ships, the European coal deficit would be catastrophic. 
Of all the dollar extravagances caused by the war this is one of 
the worst. And there is no sign that Mr Lawther, or any other 
man charged with leadership in the coal industry, is preparing 
to cut it down. If the British could export coal and the Russians 
could export wheat to Europe, then there would indeed be a 
basis of common achievement from which to reduce dependence 
on the generosity and commercial sense of the Americans. 


* * * 


Turning the Corner in France ? 


M. Ramadier, encouraged by successive votes of confidence 
in the Chamber of Deputics and in the National Council of his 
own party, is more determined than ever to continue the arduous 
task of governing France in defiance of hardening Communist 
opposition. The split on foreign policy, now that France and 
Russia are following separate paths on the Marshall offer, has 
made the Communists more intransigent, and they have dropped 
the pose of being a “ parti de gouvernement ”—an attitude they 
maintained since they left the Government. 

The Socialists are certamly divided on internal policy; in 
particular the Party is concerned at the extent of the concessions 
to laisser-faire which may have to be made in order to keep the 
Radicals inside the coalition. It was on this issue that the final 
vote of the Socialist Council showed the Party divided into two 
almost equal halves: 2,576 for M. Ramadier and 2,056 against 
him. But on foreign policy the Socialists voted to a man for 
a resolution fully approving the Anglo-French initiative. 

It can sately be assumed that the immediate result of the 
breach with the Communists will be a deterioration in the 
strikes situation, with the Communist trade union jeaders exploit- 


ing the social discontent to impress and embarrass the Govern-: 


ment. The nerve centre of unrest will again be the mines, where 
the workers only gradually returned to work after the last strike, 
which cost the nation between 3 and 4 million tons of coal. 
Not very much “ orchestration” will be needed in the .present 
conditions of disorder and distress, in which the one thing that 
has clearly emerged is that “strikes pay,” particularly in the 
publicly owned sectors of industry. 

M. Ramadier and his friends are counting on a gradual im- 
provement of the situation as a result, in the first place, of the 
new harvest and, secondly, of the outcome of the international 
agricultural conference now meeting in Paris, which they hope 
will enable the French to improve. the quality as well as the 
quantity of bread for the coming year. They also hope that 
external aid under a Marshall Plan will raise French pro- 
ductivity and enable the national economy to absorb higher 
wages. Finally, the Government may reasonably hope for some 
relief as a result of the public reaction against the strikes, which 
has been increasingly apparent within the last rwo weeks, Mean- 
while, M, Ramadier believes it is a question of turning the corner. 
Whether he succeeds or not will depend partly on the scale of 
external aid, but also on the ability of the parties inside the coali- 
lon to sink their differences and evolve a coherent economic 
policy which, since the end of the Blum experiment, has been 
sadly lacking. . 

* * 


Why Europe Goes Hungry 


_It is less than cight weeks since Mr Clinton Anderson, the 
United States Secretary for Sascaitert issued the warning that 
food prospects next year are likely to be worse than now. The 
conference he then suggested in Paris on Wednesday with 
nineteen countries taking part. It was convened by the Food and 

Organisation to discuss the international supply and 
distribution of cereals over the next twelve months, 
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Statistically, the world grain position has deteriorated. The 
severe winter has wrought havoc with the European crops, which 
Britain has not escaped. The current wheat harvest is estimated 
at less than 1o per cent below the 1946 crop of 1,350 million 
bushels (excluding Russia), compared with a pre-war average of 
1,670 million bushels, The Soviet harvest is reported to be good 
and above recent levels, and there will no doubt be an exportable 
surplus for necessitous countries politically worth helping, The 
European grain deficiency for the next twelve months has been 
put at between 30 and 33 million tons, of which 25-28 million 
tons are in bread grains alone. And this deficit will be larger than 
the exportable world surplus. 

The current American wheat crop is expected to produce 1,400 
million bushels, which will surpass the record figure of 1,156 
bushels for last year, while Canadian prospects are also favourable. 
Even if the South American countries have a harvest of similar 
size to that of the past season, there would still be a gap between 
world consumers’ requirements and world producers’ exportable 
surpluses. But the problem goes deeper than one of supplies. 
Most European countries are faced with a dollar shortage, yet 
bread from abroad they must have ; the maintenance of the present 
high grain prices means that imports of other goods have to be 
reduced, Were Europe able to withhold from purchasing cereals 
in the Western hemisphere, the effect on world prices would be 
drastic. But it is more likely that dollars will be made available 
under s Marshall Plan or some other scheme to sustain European 

The United States has already rendered great services in 
alleviating the world food shortage, and the American citizen at 
the moment is making a sacrifice for Europe by paying high food 
prices, bolstered up by relief exports. But the suspicions of 
Europe are aroused by other things. It seems strange that the 
United States, disinterestedly concerned for the welfare of the 
world, should again last month, at the Washington meeting of the 
International Wheat Council, refuse to meet the demands of other 
grain producers for larger export quotas, and of the consumers 
for lower prices. Such tactics suggest self-interest—selfish interest 
in the maintenance of high world grain prices. 

It is difficult to see what value the present Paris Conference 
will have. What is required is either considerably increased 
supplies delivered quickly, or the provision of an adequate inter- 
national scheme for allocating food. The present arrangement 
under the International Emergency Food Council cannot work 
satisfactorily so long as there is no restriction on consumption in 
the main producing areas. Australia and New Zealand have given 
a clear lead to the world in this respect, in rationing their own 
consumption of meat and dairy produce. It is not suggested that 
all countries should have the same quantitative rations, but pro- 
vision for the vital needs of some countries should notodepend 
on the unplanned “ exportable surplus” of others. 


* * * 


Farm Wages and the Consumer 


Judged by the criterion of doing justice to a relatively poor 
section of the community, who have not yet gone on strike to 
get a forty-hour week, the recommended increase of a further 
1os. in the farm workers’ minimum wage (bringing it to 90s.) must 
be welcomed ; but its probable adverse effect on the food con- 
sumer cannot be denied. The machinery for agricultural price- 
fixing is now such that an increase in wages is likely to mean 
a more than equivalent increase in guaranteed farm prices, for 
not only will the extra wage packet—estimated at £25 million—be 
passed on in prices, but it is accepted by the Government that 
the labour of the farmer himself and of his family should be 
valued at a level that takes account of increases in wage-rates. 
Under their informal agreement with the Government the farmers 
can ask for an immediate special review adjusting prices upwards 
and have in fact already done so; and no doubt Mr Williams’s 
desire to maintain harmonious relations with the National 
Farmers’ Union will ensure that any awards given now will be 
fully consolidated at the next annual price review. Who is to 
pay the extra cost? It cannot easily be the taxpayer. The 
Treasury is anxious, and rightly so, to prevent food subsidies 
from costing more than their current enormous rate of £400 
million a year—indeed, it should have drawn the line much 
sooner, and Mr Dalton will make a big mistake if he permits 
any further increase. Therefore it can apparently only be the 
food consumer who will pay. 

There is one other possibility, The price of imported food 
may fall even while that of home-produced food rises—thus 
disclosing the wide gap between the two price levels which The 
Economist has always believed will eventually appear. But the 
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signs are not yet very propitious. The moral for the Government 
is thus clear. It is essential to prune, not to raise the food sub- 
sidies ; and it is even more essential to prevent the price of food 
to the consumer from rising rapidly or far. This can only be done 
if the cost of hame-produced food is stopped from following wages 
in an upward spiral. A firm and intelligent price-fixing policy, 
which steers British agriculture into its most suitable branches of 
production, and a real policy for the elimination of the grave 
wastages of food distribution—these are the two things which 
can leave the farm worker with his modest new wage without 
bringing further hardship to taxpayer or consumer. But they 
require a degree of -statesmanship on the part of Mr Williams 
and Mr Strachey which those two Ministers have still to make 
manifest. 


2 * * 


Civil Service Pay Claim 

The officer cadre of the Civil Service, comprising some 4,000 
men and women out of a total of over 700,000 civil servants, have 
just staked their claim to an increase in pay. Their case is very 
strong. For thirty years the salaries of this class of civil servant 
have been falling in relation to the rise in the cost of living, while at 
the same time their responsibilities have grown heavier, their hours 
longer, and the advantages of security and pension slighter. This 
process was greatly accelerated by the war, and the growing sphere 
of centralised control makes it very improbable that it will be 
reversed. It may be that in another five years some of the gruel- 
ling pressure may have relaxed, bur the leisured days of Trollope 
are gone for ever. In addition, their work calls for imagination 
and enterprise, qualities which are far rarer than those demanded 
for the negative and regulatory forms of administration expected 
formerly. The demand for such men is, therefore, the greater. 

In 1913 the head of a large department received £2,000, in 1920 
£3,000, in 1947 £3,500; on an average the salaries of the top 
ranks of the Administrative grade rose by 7o per cent over this 
period, while the two lower ranks—of Principal and Assistant 
Principal—rose by 50 per cent. Over the same period the cost-of- 
living index, which is officially admitted to under-estimate the rise 
in prices, rose by 104 per cent. Thus at a time when their responsi- 
bilities were growing their financial position was worsening. Civil 
servamts are not alone in suffering a fall in their standard of living 
since 1939, bur in few cases can the relation between burdens and 
rewards have moved so far apart. The present claim does not 
cover the heads and deputy heads of departments, but it is here 
that the discrepancies are most glaring. The chairmen of the Coal 
and Steel Boards receive £8,500 per annum, of the Central 
Electricity Board £7,000, of the Port of London Authority £7,500. 
These are bids in the open market. It may well be that these 
salaries are too high, but those of their civil servant opposites are 
too low. 


It would be embarrassing to the Government to grant the present 
pay claims now, but there is a case for at least promising a review 
in two years’ time, and meanwhile for granting such reasonable 
expense allowances as would enable civil servants to meet business 
men on fairer :erms. 

2 * * 


A Disproportionate Sacrifice 


To save some $3,000,000 the Chancellor has dealt a heavy 
blow at the Press. The gain to the balance of payments is in- 
significant, but the loss to the public and to the daily newspapers 
is serious. Few industries have already made such large sacrifices 
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over the past eight years as the newspaper industry in order 
to save first shipping space and subsequently dollars. 

British newspapers are already among the smallest in the world, 
and the proposed cuts now look like reducing them to their 
smallest wartime size. The modest increases which were per- 
mitted last year—for example, the extra page for the four-page 
dailies—will now disappear and with them mwch of the most 
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valuable sections of the papers. Those daily newspapers which 
have taken their responsibilities seriously have devoted much of 
this extra space to parliamentary reports and serious comment, 
and a reduction in these will do the Labour Government a far 
greater disservice than Mr Dalton and his colleagues appear to 
realise. Even now the public as a whole appear oblivious to the 
economic crisis that is upon it. Smaller newspapers is not the 
best way to bring it home. 


One further aspect of the reduction deserves comment. In 
1945 the newsprint contract with the Canadians, which was 
negotiated with the Government’s full agreement, was rudely 
broken at a time of the ending of lend-lease. Only the most 
painstaking and delicate negotiations, again with Government 
agreement, persuaded the Canadians to renew the contract on 
terms which were far less advantageous than they could have 
secured by selling newsprint to the United States. Now without 
prior consultations or any apparent thought for the political conse- 
quences of the relations between this country and Canada, this 
long-term contract is to be broken again—and all for the sake of 
$3,000,000. 

w 2 2 


Franco’s Referendum 


The referendum on the future organisation of the Spanish 
State has come at a time when the fortunes of Franco may undergo 
some modification. No one will under-estimate the Caudillo’s 
capacity, like a child’s toy with lead in its feet, for bobbing upright 
after pressures or crises that would have toppled a Jess shrewd 
and tenacious man. But the regime cannot isolate itself entirely 
from the outside world, and the events of the next months may 
be exceedingly testing. 


So long as America and Britain were Russia’s more or less 
active allies, fear of Communism was sufficient to counter the 
attractions of Western democracy. But now the rift is growing 
in Europe, and there are strong forces in Spain anxious for close 
rapprochement with the West. To this Franco is an insuperable 
obstacle. The British and American Governments will no doubt 
swallow a great deal, but not a Caudillo. Franco may attempt 
to counter this mood by arguing—as does Per6én—that the world 
may again be divided by war, and that it is the job of Spaniards 
to keep out of such a struggle. And indeed it must be admitted 
that if the danger of war increased, and the presence of Franco 
offered the Spaniards any chance of neutrality, the overwhelming 
majority would opt for peace. 


But suppose the development is on quite other lines. Suppose 
the Marshall Plan begins to bring prosperity to a Europe from 
which Russia has, for the time being, excluded itself. The 
Spaniards would then see the food, the fuel and the capital which 
they need desperately to end inflation and restore production flow- 
ing into Western Europe under impeccably non-Communist 
auspices, and they would be excluded simply because of the 
Franco regime. It is not unreasonable to suppose that under 
such conditions the potential alliance of moderate Socialists, 
Monarchists and dissident generals which has given Franco con- 


siderable uneasiness in the last year might become a formid- 
able fact. 


To this development the referendum of July 6th is purely 
proposal 


irrelevant. As a piece of free voting it was a farce, As a , 
it alienated all Socialists and Republicans by confirming Franco 
in power and all Monarchists by making the “royal prerogative” 
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jepend upon Franco’s choice. Under these conditions one is 
left wondering why the regime troubled to hold the referendum 
at all. 

* - a 


Perén Offers Moral Leadership 


When the ruler of a country broadcasts to the world with 
every possible solemnity and then devotes his time to the con- 
demnation of extreme ideologies, general offers of material and 
moral assistance and assurances, 

that the spirit and action of our country will always be at the 
eres of the forces of good, to overcome the forces dominated by 
evil. . - 


he must not be surprised if people ask in a rather puzzled way 
what it is all about. Equally, he must not resent their specula- 
tions about his real meaning, President Perén clearly felt that 
he had something very important to say last Sunday, but his 
broadcast rarely departed from the plane of principle and plati- 
tude. His offers of assistance may, of course, be an attempt to 
map out a place for Argentina in a Marshall plan. Europe is 
potentially Argentina’s best trading partner, and President 
Perén may argue that too exclusively American sources of aid 
might choke future trade channels, But the more likely ex- 
planation is that the Perén broadcast is one more incident in 
the President’s effort to combine two more or less contradictory 
policies—on the one hand, to attest, underline and generally de- 
monstrate Argentina’s independence, strength and claims to Latin 
American leadership, and, on the other, to play a part in pan- 
American co-operation which, whatever Argentina may think 
about it, rhe other nations clearly support. Moreover, now that 
American plans for joint hemispheric defence have taken precise 
shape, and are to be discussed in the course of the summer, 
Argentina would be in danger of being outstripped in armaments 
by its neighbours if it were to abstain. But President Perén 
chafes at the dominance of the United States in pan-American 
councils, and loses no occasion of asserting a separate policy. 
Special diplomatic links are being sought with Brazil and Chile, 
and the heads of state have exchanged visits. And, by those who 
suspect the perfect correctness of every aspect of Argentine 
diplomacy, the President is also accused of forging unofficial 
military links with Paraguay and Ecuador, to the detriment, 
Brazilian Deputies complain, of Brazilian security. 

In this context of Argentina’s ceaseless striving for influence, 
the President’s broadcast may be read as a bid for leadership in 
Latin American affairs on the basis not of Left-wing extremism 
or Right-wing capitalism, but of a genuine indigenous, middle 
of-the-road moderate ideology. The response of Latin America 
is more doubtful. The various nations may be very anxious to 
steer clear of a Russo-American conflict, and Argentina may 
have demonstrated in the late war its capacity for neutrality. But 
the United States has the dollars and the arms, and they speak 
louder than noble sentiments. 


x * * 


Unfinished Houses 


Stimulated by a sharp increase in the number of houses 
completed in the month of May, Mr Bevan made a cock-a-whoop 
Speech last week-end about the Government’s success in the 
housing programme. Judged by the criteria which Mr Bevan 
chose to select the record is good ; under a Conservative Govern- 
ment something like 1,500 houses were built in the first two years 
after the 1914-18 war ; after nearly two years of a Labour Govern- 
ment between 1945 and 1947 some 200,000 new homes have been 
built, including 110,000 temporary houses, 48,000 permanent 
houses built by local authorities and 42,000 permanent houses 
built by private enterprise. On this basis the difference is spec- 
tacular. Then, again, Mr Bevan used the much-quoted figure of 
759,000 new homes required to provide every family with separate 
accommodation, and claimed that 613,000 homes were built or 
in the process of being built, and that already, with 226,000 
families rehoused in converted accommodation and 200,000 in 
new accommodation the Government were more than halfway 
home on their housing target. 

By such standards the record might be considered good. But 

Bevan’s claims only tell half the story. The concentration 
of thought, planning and resources put into the housing drive for 
the two periods is completely disproportionate ; in 1918 no one 
in the Government conceived of planning a ilding pro- 
gramme such as was put into action in 1945. The Labour Party 
made housing its foremost election issue on the home front, and 
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ever since coming to power priorities in administrative action, 
in labour and in materials, have been heaped upon it, so that it 
would be a scandal if the results had not been very much greater 
than they were last time. In 1920, for example, there were 750,000 
men in the building industry, while at the present time there are 
more than a million. No one could accuse th present Govern- 
ment of lack of drive, or of underestimating the importance of 
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building more houses. What has been at fault is the lack of a 
sufficient sense of direction, which has resulted in an ever-rising 
volume of houses under construction and only a halting, dragging 
rise in the numbers of houses completed. This lack of balance 
is likely to continue to have serious repercussions, for the decision 
to concentrate now on completing houses will almost certainly 
result in acute shortages in the finishing trades, while leaving 
labour used in the early stages, such as bricklaying, under- 
employed. 


* * * 


The New Dominions 


The Indian Independence Bill was formally introduced in 
the House of Commons by the Prime Minister on July qth. It 
provides for the establishment of the two Dominions in what 
is now British India on August 15th, for the lapse of paramountcy 
over the Indian States on the same date, and for certain transi- 
tional powers for the Viceroy extending to March 31, 1948, “or 
such earlier date as may be determined by the legislature of either 
Dominion.” Each Dominion will have a Governor-General, but 
it is apparently intended that Lord Mountbatten should act as 
Governor-General for both during the period of the exercise 
of his transitional powers for putting the Act into effect ; it will 
be open to Pakistan, however, to insist on having its own 
Governor-General at once, and it is reported to be likely to do 
so, if only for reasons of prestige. A Governor-General, after 
all, cannot be in two places at once; and if he is in Delhi, he 
is not in Pakistan. Pakistan will be the more concerned about its 
formal equality with the sister Dominion because the latter is to 
inherit without qualification the name of “ India,” which geography 
and common usage will no doubt continue also to apply to the 
whole subcontinent. 

Meanwhile the outlook is stormy both in the Punjab and on the 
North-west Frontier. The Sikhs have demanded that Pakistan 
shall not extend east of the Chenab and have made vague threats 
of “ struggle” in which “no sacrifice would be too great” if the 
Boundary Commission’s decision is given against them. In the 
North-west Frontier Province the Congress Ministry has called 
on its followers to boycott the referendum on adhesion to Pakistan 
and is credited with the intention of demanding a general election 
if the votes cast in the referendum are less than half the total 
electorate—the point being that the referendum is being carried 
out under the supervision of British officers, whereas elections to 
the legislature would by law be held by the Government in 
power, which would have no idea of not winning them. Both 
parties afe reported to be busy arming themselves and a further 
complication has now been added by a demand from Kabul that 
Frontier tribes shall be free to join Afghanistan. Neither Con-. 
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gress nor the Moslem League are willing to give away anything 
to the Afghans, but a breakdown of established authority in the 
Frontier Province would give the Afghans an excellent opportunity 
of absorbing the tribes and even of seizing Peshawar itself. Indeed, 
if both the Sikhs and the Afghans were to have their way, there 
would not be much of Pakistan left. 


* x * 


* Total Mobilisation ’’ in China 


The Chinese civil war has now reached such a point of bad 
feeling that the Nanking Government has issued a warrant for the 
arrest of the Communist leader Mao Tse-tung and has proclaimed 
“total mobilisation” for the anti-Communist struggle. Mao 
Tse-tung, of course, cannot be arrested, as he is not in territory 
under Kuomintang control, but the warrant is a way of formally 
declaring him a rebel and severely rebuking him for his behaviour. 
The “ total mobilisation” is also a somewhat unreal gesture, for 
Nanking has already more troops than it can provide with arms, 
transport or morale ; but it serves to indicate that President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s patience has been exhausted. So far his efforts to crush 
the Communists by military action have been strikingly unsuc- 
cessful, but it is hard to stop a war or to have any kind of truce 
on a provisional line of demarcation when the situation, broadly 
speaking, is that over about a third of China the Government 
holds the principal towns while the Communists hold most of the 
countryside and intercept the lines of communication. So the war 
goes on, but no decision is yet in sight. 

Chiang has refused to conform to American advice in the policy 
he has pursued, but there can be no doubt that he still hopes for 
effective American backing in view of present developments in 
world politics. For China to qualify for American economic aid, 
which was originally made conditional on Kuomintang-Communist 
reconciliation and the creation of national unity, the civil war must 
be lifted from the level of an internal faction fight and put on to 
the international plane. Nanking has therefore been making the 
most of alleged Russian aid to the Communists and of incidents 
such as the recent clash on the Sinkiang-Mongolian border to show 
itself in line with Greece and Turkey as a country within the 
scope of the Truman Doctrine. The most remarkable example 
of the new openly anti-Russian turn in Nanking policy was the 
recent denunciation of Russia by Sun Fo, who has long been 
conspicuous for pro-Russian sympathies. Sun Fo’s change of atti- 
tude may be variously explained ; as a genuine revulsion of feeling 
against Russia, as a result of a bargain with the Kuomintang 
leadership whereby he has been admitted to a greater share of 
power, or as a way of climbing on the American dDandwagon. But 
it is, in any case, a sign of the sharpening of the largest armed 
conflict going on in the world at the present moment. 


* . * 


Vivisection in the Lords 


It is, at first sight, difficult to regard the Judicial Committee 
of the House of Lords as an ideal forum in which to debate 
whether anti-vivisection propaganda is in the public interest or 
not, still less that the Inland Revenue is the proper body to raise 
the issue ; yet it has worked out that way. The Anti-Vivisection 
Society claimed that it was a charity within the meaning of the 
Income Tax Acts and therefore exempt from income tax. The 
Inland Revenue disputed that claim and the dispute reached the 
Courts. The House of Lords, last week, as did the Court of 
Appeal earlier, ruled that vivisection is a practice designed to 
improve the chances of survival of individual members of the 
human race and that in consequence any campaign designed to 
influence public opinion against it could not be regarded as in 
the public interest. The Society therefore failed to qualify as one 
of those charities which are not liable to income tax. 

The judgment of the Lords provides a refreshing current of 
sanity through an area which was becoming increasingly senti- 
mental. Sentiment in the relations between mankind and its 
domestic animals is one thing. The sentimentality which would 
limit research calculated to reduce human suffering because in 
the process some animals are subjected to operations is lacking 
in balance, particularly when there is so often such discrimina- 
tion over the objects of that sentimentality. A pet dog in an 
operating theatre is crooned over ; a fish gasping in a sportsman’s 
net is ignored. So, too, is the valuable work done by the NSPCA 
in the general field of supervising those cases where there is 
cruelty in fact. No one can have any wish to prohibit senti- 
mentality by law—it would be a singularly futile project—but at 
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least there is no need to subsidise it at the expense of the mass 
of income tax payers. 


* * * 


Local Sources of Revenue 


Although this year’s increase in rates has been considerable— 
somewhere between 7 and 10 per cent for the average county 
borough, non-county borough, and urban district—it is well- 
known to be the beginning rather than the end of a post-war 
upsurge. Rates can rise a good deal further before they absorb 
as high a proportion of personal expenditure as they did before the 
war ; but it is no use pretending that they are a buoyant tax. It 
is therefore natural that the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants, wh> met in conference at Torquay recently, should 
pay considerable attention to surveying future sources of local 
revenue. The Government’s attitude on local finance, as on other 
local government matters, is far from helpful. This does not 
mean to imply that the Government should unthinkingly and 
generously put its hand in its own very empty pocket in order to 
relieve the ratepayer. What the Government should do is to put 
local government in a position to help itself, to recover a healthy 
initiative and independence whilst at the same time ensuring that 
no local authority fails to attain a satisfactory standard in its 
provision of the major services. 

The way to do this is, first, to reform the rating system, 
secondly to find satisfactory new sources of local revenue, and 
thirdly to award the inevitably large Exchequer grants to local 
authorities in a way that preserves some vestige of local financial 
independence. The Government has made a start on the first 
goal, by deciding to introduce as soon as possible a uniform 
national system of valuation for rating, which in future will be 
the responsibility not of the local authorities but of the Govern- 
ment. This is necessary not only in order to deal equitably and 
clearsightedly between individual ratepayers but also so as to 
make rateable value a sound criterion for determining the wealth 
or poverty of each jocal authority and its claim on Government 
aid. Once this has been done, the Government means to use 
its Block Grant to wipe out inequalities between one authority and 
another—indeed, according to Mr Bevan, some authorities will 
get nothing out of the Block Grant in future at all. Although 
the general principle js admirable, this is going too far. ‘The 
Block Grant payments are the best means of assisting local 
authorities without destroying their independence, and the real 
mistake lies in the Government’s intention to cut down rather 
than increase the Block Grant’s total size. If the transfer of 
hospitals justifies a cut in total Exchequer assistance to local 
authorities, then the cut should be made in some different place. 


* 


But the main defects of Government policy are in a wider field. 
The abstraction of their trading services not only removes a func- 
tion which local government—given an overhaul of its structure— 
is perfectly well suited to run, but also deprives it of its only 
genuinely buoyant and expandable source of income. The 
Government should rather be moving ‘in the direction of per- 
mitting local authorities to operate new trading services, such as 
cinemas, which give room for local enterprise and relieve rates. 
Further, the possibility of abolishing derating—which, incidentally, 
has hurt the poorer authorities most—warrants serious considera- 
tion by the Government. It is good that the Government will 
give additional direct aid to the poorer local authorities ; but if 
this is done in a way that reduces every local authority to the 
same dead level of dependence on Whitehall, and is accompanied 
by a progressive stripping from the authorities of their most 
imeresting functions, then Mr Bevan’s boast at the Torquay con- 
ference that the Government is anxious to see local government 
richer and more virile than ever before becomes empty indeed. 


* * * 


Atom Bombs and State Secrets 


The months go by and there is still no international agree- 
ment on the control of atomic energy. Some progress was indeed 
made at the meeting of the Atomic Energy ission at Lake 


Success on June 11th, when Mr Gromyko produced a new draft 
which appeared to involve a considerable modification of his 
previous position. “You see, I am just full of compromises,” 
he assured his audience. ‘The new draft was referred to the 
Working Committee, which is naw at least able to discuss some- 
thing after a prolonged deadlock. So far, however, it does not 
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appear that the Soviet Union’s proposals have been accepted 

the majority of the members of the Commission as satisfying oo 
conditions for a really effective international inspectorate, and, in 
any case, the Russian scheme only provides for the establishment 
of the International Control Commission “ within the framework 
of the Security Council”; the ission can merely recom- 
mend to the Security Council measures to be taken to prevent or 
check violations of the rules, and the Security Council will remain 
subject to the Great Power veto. The Control Commission would 
indeed in the Russian scheme have the right to make “ special 
investigations” of alleged violations, but until the power of the 
inspectors afe precisely defined—as the United States at least 
will insist on their being defined—it is not possible to say whether 
the Russian proposals would legally enable inspectors to uncover 
secret production. However, it is the veto which is crucial. 
Whether the inspectors find anything wrong or are obstructed 
in their search, all they can do is to refer the matter to the Security 
Council, with the veto reserved as the final argument for stopping 
any action. It is highly improbable that the United States will 
agree to discard its atomic weapons unless some way can be 
found of providing the nations with security against secret viola- 
tion of a treaty outlawing atomic weapons. 

The stubborn opposition of Russia to proposals for inspection 
and sanctions which the Western nations are willing to accept 
has caused the latter to look with a suspicious eye on the texts of 
Russians drafts in this matter of such vital importance for the 
future of mankind. It did not pass unnoticed that on the same 
day Mr Gromyko made his speech at Lake Success, a new law 
on disclosure of state secrets was published in Moscow. Among 
the subjects classified as secret and not to be disclosed under 
penalties up to 20 years’ imprisonment are “information con- 
stituting State secrets concerning industry as a whole and indivi- 
dual branches of it, agriculvire, trade and transport,” “ geological 
reserves and production of non-ferrous and rare metals and rare 
earths” and “discoveries, inventions, technical improvements, 


Letters to 


ro . ) . ° 
Turning Point in Hungary 


otr,—Mr Davidson’s point in your issue of July sth is correct, 
but hardly affects my article. The Frontier Guards were not 
created by the Communists: they “ took control” (my original 
words) of the “hatarvadaszok” of Horthy, which were them- 
selves largely modelled on institutions existing under the Habs- 
burg Empire. These are now being modelled on the “ Frontier 
Troops of the NKVD,” one of the several para-military forma- 
tions subordinated to that very comprehensive Department, which 
as far as is known still exist since its conversion from a “ People’s 
Commissariat” into a “ Ministry.” The purpose of my article 
was not “to prove that Hungary is entirely in the hands of the 
Communists,” but to give a survey of some of the main problems 
that arose during two years of coalition government, and are still 
live issues to-day. It is a pity that a writer of Mr Davidson’s 
standing should succumb to the growing disease of present-day 
polemists who !fabel everything they read or hear as “ pro” or 
“anti” Communist, and then damn it according to their respec- 
tive prejudices. If he would pass from the innuendo of his 
last sentence to facts, and state in what my “ views” are wrong, 
he would be doing us all a service —Yours faithfully, 

Your CORRESPONDENT 


The Consumers’ Grievances 


Sir,—On July 5th you say: 

To applaud an output increased by 50 per cent over pre-war is 
merely silly if the goods last only half as long as the pre-war 
pocet 98 anyone who has lately bought children’s shoes . . . can 

ify. 

This is a careless statement. The children’s shoes made by 
my company (and we are one of the largest producers) are of 
harder wearing leathers than before the war, though not so fine 
m surface appearance, and carry, as always, our wear guarantee, 
_T have no reason to think that my competitors’ shoes are not 
Similar in comparison with before the wart. 

There has, of course, been a dearth of rubber Wellingtons 
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s 
research and experimental work in all spheres of science, techno~ 
logy and national economy.” Any agreement on the control of 
atomic energy must involve a specific modification of such laws, 
for it would be useless to have international inspectors if anyone 
who answered their questions were to be liable to a long prison 
sentence for so doing. 


Shorter Notes 


At the end of June the Norwegian Parliament passed the 
“Lex Thagaard,” a provisional enacument in force since May, 
1945. This new law gives the Price Directorate, after whose 
head it is named, sweeping economic powers to regulate and 
control prices, profits and dividends and the country’s economic 
life in general. A permanent Price Law strictly confined to the 
primary purpose of controlling prices, profits and dividends is 
to be brought in next July when the present law lapses ; and its 
more controversial features are to form the basis of a separate 
bill. Great controversy has naturally accompanied this measure 
at all stages and the controversy is by no means dead with its 
passing, for in many respects it is the most important measure 
ever submitted to the Norwegian Parliament. 


” 


Mr Dalton tabled a clause to the Finance Bill this week to 
give effect to his promise to enable old-age pensioners to obtain 
tobacco and cigarettes at pre-Budget prices. Pensioners, who 
must be aged 70 or over, or retired from employment, wili be 
given a docket which will entitle them to two ounces of cheaper 
tobacco or cigarettes a week. But they are put on their honour 
not to pass on their supplies to anyone else, and will have to 
sign a declaration that they are smokers before the docket is 
granted. 


the Editor 


which has pur a greater strain on the supplies of ordinary child- 
ren’s shoes.—Yours faithhfully, BANCROFT CLARK 
Chairman, C, & ]. Clark, Ltd. 
Street, Somerset 


British Quality 


S1r,—Apropos the last sentence of your Note on “ The Con- 
sumer’s Grievances” in The Economist last week, I wonder if 
the following will give you the unpleasant shock it gave me, as 
a fact and as an omen. A Dane, who had been criticising the 
quality of our goods as compared with before the war, showed 
me the copy of a letter from a Belgian manufacturer to an 
American customer in which the following appeared: 

I would particularly draw your attention to the fact that these 
goods are of quality Belgian manufacture and are not to be com- 
pared with current British production. 

The Dane, a true friend of Britain, felt that it was fair com- 
ment and gave a warning that our never so essential exports, if 
built upon scarcity and not quality, would soon fall with terrible 
effect.—Yours faithfully, Harry WILLIAMS 


13 Linden Road, Muswelj Hill, N.to 


Exports and Fuel 


Sir,—It might be profitable to link discussions of the “ hard 
currency ” problem to the fuel shortage at home. On the whole, 
the probability appears to be that the “ hard currency ” areas want 
our high-class consumer goods rather than large quantities of the 
type of capital equipment which we produce. Broadly speaking, 
the fuel content of consumer goods is much less than the fuel 
content of capital equipment. The moral is surely obvious. It 
is to decrease the export of those capital goods which, if kept at 
home, would accelerate our production of consumer goods, and, 
having done this, to increase our export of consumer goods to 
the “ hard currency ” areas. The United States and Canada show 
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very little effective demand for our capital equipment, but a heavy 
demand for some of our consumer goods like textiles. 

So long as fuel is so short here, it would appear desirable to 
keep our exports of it to the minimum, and this includes keeping 
down our export of goods which have a high fuel content. The 
rehabilitation of the “ soft currency ” areas may be a noble poli- 
tical objective, but it is hardly sound business in face of the twin 
problems of fuel and the balance of trade. The essence of the 
matter is that the policy which will produce dollars will also keep 
fuel where we need it most—at home.—Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR CROOK 

“ Blencathra,” Guildford Avenue, Chorley 


Knife Edge in Greece 


S1r,—May I on my return from a fairly long visit to Greece 
comment on your article in your last issue? 

With the implications of its title I fully agree. I rgree too 
that the paramount requisite in American policy should be the 
playing down of border incidents. Unfortunately, there are 
grounds for believing that the American and Greek governments 
may do precisely the opposite—that is, increase the Greek army, 
thus leading to an increase in rebel forces by the recruitment 
of international brigades, thus leading to a form of international 
civil war on the Spanish model. 

But with some parts of your diagnosis and with one important 
part of your sokution I disagree. 

First, the extreme Right does not dominate the Greek Govern- 
ment. It is in fact excluded from it. The shortcomings of the 
Populists are the negative ones of inadequacy and mediocrity 
rather than the positive ones of evil designs and sinister methods. 

Secondly, the Greek Government has not moved to the Right. 
The inclusion in the Cabinet this spring of Messrs. Papandreos, 


Books and 


Cartels Examined 


“National Interest and International Cartels.’’ By Charles R. 
Whittlesey. Macmillan. 164 pages. 10s. 6d. 


A BritTIsH reader encountering, in a news item, an article or a 
book on economic topics, the word ‘cartel’ receives a more or 
less accurate and emotionally quite colourless picture of a com- 
plex of independently managed firms pursuing, under an agree- 
ment backed by more or less stringent voluntary sanctions or 
possibly having legal force, a common price and output policy. 
He may approve or disapprove either of cartels in general or of 
the policy of some cartel in particular ; but he certainly will not 
find the word a trigger to touch off an explosion of righteous 
fury. In America, as Professor Whittlesey points out, the word 
is not a descriptive term, but an abusive epithet. To call an 
organisation a cartel is like calling a political group a cabal or a 
local government official a Gauleiter ; and much that seems incom- 
prehensible in American public opinion concerning British 
economic policy—particularly in the domain of foreign trade— 
derives from the lurid emotional penumbra surrounding this 
convenient label. 

National Interest and International Cartels is very far indeed 
from an apologia. The author coricludes that cartels are almost 
invariably undesirable because they are almost invariably, on 
balance, an influence restricting the volume and distorting the 
course of economic activity. But he has no difficulty in absolving 
them, in the interests of justice and clarity, from the charges of 
special iniquity levelled against them. ‘The sins cf monopoly 
can be equally ascribed to any economic institution exploiting a 
dominating market position. The suppression of patents, or their 
use to clinch the monopoust’s grip, is not their vice alone, and 
depends in any case more on faulty patent law than on laxity 
towards monopolies. The pre-war leaks of strategically important 
secret scientific knowledge, through cartel “connections, from 
America to Germany was matched by an equal though less pub- 
licised return flow. The use of cartels as an instrument of Nazi 
aggression is a black mark against the Nazis, not against cartels 
as such. It is a pleasure to watch Professor Whittlesey sorting 
,our invective from argument, bringing logic and common sense out 
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Venizelos and Kanellopoulos was a move towards the Left, and 
Papandreos, for instance, has introduced salutary measures dealing 
with local administration. 

Thirdly, it is misleading to exaggerate the unpopularity of the 
monarchy, which—though successful in 1946 largely for anti- 
Communist reasons—has never forfeited the goodwill of substan- 
tial parts of the population, particularly the peasants. Moreover, 
distrust of George II does not extend to his successor. 

Fourthly, although there is war in the air in Greece, I did not 
get the impression that “all too many people are not averse to 
lighting the fuse.” All too many are convinced that the fuse 
will soon be lighted, but that is not quite the same thing. Very, 
very few want it to happen. 

To your suggestion that men like Sophoulis and Sophianopoulos 
should be brought into the Government I would say two things, 

First, the Liberal Party (the best led and most clear thinking 
unit in Greek politics) is still suffering from being put into power 
by the British in 1945 when public opinion had swung violently 
to the Right. If the Americans try the same sort of tinkering 
with the Greek cabinet they will do the Liberals more harm than 
good. Their experiences in Argentina before the last election 
there should be a warning. 

Secondly, Western and Greek judgments on Sophianopoulos 
differ markedly. The West noted and approved his stand against 
Argentina at San Francisco; the Greeks, having just received 
large gifts of food from Argentina, thought that their representa- 
tive should have taken a less prominent part against their 
benefactor. It is in any case quite wrong to describe Sophiano- 
poulos as part of “the Liberal opposition,” 

Finally, a word of protest against the idea that Greece displays 
only “sloth and violence.” In many parts of the country I got 
an impression of energy and initiative and a good working spirit— 
a better impression than one can get in many countries of Western 
Europe.—Yours faithfully, PETER CALVOCORESSI 

Guise House, Aspley Guise, Bletchley 


Publications 


of disorder, and displaying the residual case against the inter- 
national cartel in the cold light of day. 

As a contribution to future policy he suggests the establish- 
ment of an international body “somewhat similar to the Inter- 
national Labour Office ” and perhaps forming part of an organisa- 
tion dealing with international business problems in general, but 
is surprisingly vague as to its objectives and methods; and 4 
similar criticism applies to his discussion of the internal 
mechanism of control in the United States. The clarifying of 
opinion, rather than the formulation of policy, is evidently his 
first concern, 


A Study in Inaccuracies 


“Iran: An Economic Study.’* By Raj Narain Gupta. Indian 
Institute of International Affairs. 169 pages. Rs. 5/8. 


INACCURACIES and misprints make this book of little use. It 
Starts Out with the assumption that Persia is “ one of the richest 
countries in the world in matters of natural resources,” which, 
true in so far as oil is concerned, is for the rest not borne out by 
the facts as known to us, To take at random a few of the mis- 
leading statements of the book: the ayani rights mentioned as 
giving security of tenure to the peasant are not, in fact, found all 
over Iran; the law of July, 1946, “to improve the lot of the 
peasants” has not yet been put into operation; the division of 
crops between the landlord and the peasant is subject to far greater 
variation than the text would suggest ; in the description of efforts 
made to improve agricultural technique no mention is made of 
the Government Agricultural Institute at Hesarak or the Agri- 
cultural College of Tehran University ; the experimental farm 
in Khuzistan is described on page 51 as “the Forestry School at 
Shadejan in Khuzistan” and on page 64 as “the farm in the 
marshes at Shadegan.” The statement that there are 150 major 
factories in Persia owned entirely by the state (page 81) is an 
exaggeration. Similarly, the statement that there are 68 trades 
unions is, without qualification, misleading. No clear account is 
given of the effect of the war years on Persian economy, nor are 
such quéstions as wage rates, the cost-of-living index, and retail 
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and wholesale prices discussed, The’ Loan Bank’and the. Mort- 

Bank mentioned on page 156 are, of course, one and the same 
jnstitution. When Dr Millspaugh resigned as Administrator 
General of the Finances, the American Financial. Mission ceased 
to exist and did not stay on as stated on page 165, and by Sep- 
tember, 1945, nearly all those who had been members °of this 
mission had left Persia. 


A Misnomer 


“Failure of the Left.” By Norman Mansfield. Staples Press. 
192 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is always difficult to find a title which is at once striking, 
curt and accurate, and nowadays it is generally accuracy which 
goes to the wall. Mr Mansfield is likely to lose many potential 
readers, who will be led by his title and dust-jacket to think that 
this is a counter-revolutionary tract, heralding the revival of a 
capitalist or catholic or otherwise reactionary Right. It is not. 
It is a sturdy liberal essay ; a realistic sermon on the Middle Way ; 
a keen analysis of the many errors into which well-meaning demo- 
crats have been betrayed during the last thirty years. Mr Mansfield 
has dug patiently and profitably into the great burial mound 
which devoted hands have heaped above the Prophet Marx, and 
he comes out bearing many revealing shards, He selects four 
Apostles for special examination—Bernard Shaw, G. D. H. Cole, 
Harold Laski and John Strachey—and in all four gospels he finds 
the marks of totalitarianism, though he is charitable enough to 
show that all four possess liberal intentions. 


In H. G. Wells, on the other hand, Mr Mansfield finds the 
pattern of the true liberal. Wells is quoted as saying, in The 
Brothers, that fascism and communism are “ defensive hate 
systems.” ... “Both are obdurately dogmatic. Both pretend 
to be scientific and both suppress reason. Neither will face 
novelty... .” Let in the light of truth, says Mr Mansfield, and 
the world’s problems will be solved by simple, common-sense 
methods. There is no one correct solution, as in school examina- 
tions. “Civilisation without planning is impossible, but civilisa- 
tion subjected to the one plan ceases to be civilised.” So Mr 
Mansfield wisely offers no plan of his own. When one leaves him, 
one is no further along the road, but one has a clearer head and a 
feeling of new vigour. 


Australian Self-Defence 


*“ Australia: Its Resources and Development.” Edited by G. L. 
Wood. Macmillan, New York, 1947. ix-+- 319 pages, with 
index. Price in U.K. $20 net. 


In this book Australia again attempts to explain her background 
and aspirations to a world suspected by implication of indiffer- 
wuce ; this time the task falls to an imposing panel of Australian 
experts, who have produced a most readable and at times even an 
exciting book—exciting to those who can visualise the adventures 
and disappointments in the opening up of a continent of which 
so much is inhospitable. Excellent use is made of illustrative 
maps, and of statistics. The Australians are proud of their 
country, and are, on the whole, confident of their future. The 
reservation is necessary only because of the unknown factor of 
world influence upon the Commonwealth ; if that influence was 
certain to be favourable, they would be quite confident. The 
book is thus in a sense a plea for understanding. As one of the 
authors puts it: 


Australia has need of sympathetic understanding on the part of 
other countries in its attempt to construct a civilisation. For this it 
Is necessary, as thinking Australians realise, for Australia to demon- 
Strate to the world energy and practical achievement in the develop- 
Ment of its resources. 


One fallacy the book endeavours firmly to squash is that of 
Australia’s supposedly vast empty spaces ; the reader is conducted 
the deserts by text, map, and photograph and introduced 

to formula relating rainfall and evaporation to crop growing 
Periods. The spaces are vast, but not empty, in the sense that 


anything much can be put into them. The Australians have 
tied and failed. 


The Australiaas remain unrepentant protectionists, convinced 
that the stimulus to local industrialisation has been and is an 
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indispensable factor in maintenance of their standards of living. 
Now notice is served that: 

Should the industrially powerful nations try to maintain an excess 
of exports over imports, should they refuse to lower their own tariff 
barriers, should they disregard the reality that Australia has come 
of age industrially, then Australia will be left with no alternative 
but. to maintain her present protectionist policy. 

There are other aspirations from which, the authors say, 
Australians will not lightly be diverted. Avoiding “tedious 
definition,” the adjacent islands to the north and north east and 
west are down to become an Australian northern bastion. 

Not to put too delicate an edge upon statement, the whol¢ area 
not backed by military power to defend and financial resources to 
develop it. Whatever the protective system which finally emerges 
from international agreements, Australia’s interests in shaping and 
sharing its defence are clear, and it is imperative that her pcsition 
should be understood by the United Nations. 

The book is addressed, it seems, primarily to the American 
reader ; one wonders therefore whether a single paragraph on 
Dominion status and the relation of the Parlian:ent at Westminster 
to the Commonwealth is sufficient to clarify Australia’s position 
in the British Commonwealth. Nevertheless, the book as a 
whole is a successful attempt at that difficult exercise, a coherent 
symposium which covers much ground. It should whet the 
appetite of the interested for more, and it is therefore a pity 
that the authors did not close each chapter with a brief biblio- 
graphy to guide further interest, particularly specialist interest. 


Shorter Notice 


“ Citizens All.” By Maurice W. Thomas. Nelson, 
15s. 


156 pages. 


Tuts book gives a straightforward description of how a local 
authority works, how rates and taxes are spent, and how parliament 
and the civil service and the judiciary carry out their functions. 
There have been dozens of books written on these subjects: this 
one combines in an unusual degree clarity of exposition, a lavish 
distribution of diagrams which are both helpful and atractive, and a 
deceptively simple style. The knowledge which Mr Thomas 
conceals behind his almost childlike descriptions must be con- 
siderable, for his simplifications are rarely distorted: the book 
is designed for the teacher or the uninstructed reader, but it 
is also a useful book of reference for those whose knowledge 
is more extensive, but not necessarily always at their finger tips. 


From The Economist ot 1847 


fuly 10, 1847 


There is, especially towards the end of every session, a 
general complaint that Ministers have not done enough, and 
that much of what they have done is not well done. The 
reason is apparent; they are required to do a great deal 
more than men can well do. They are the executive officers 
of the Government, obliged to attend at levees and drawing 
rooms, accompany the Queen on excursions, and administer 
the law in the last resort in all cases . . . in their keeping is 
placed the honour of the nation, and they have to attend to 
all our relations, commercial and political, with other coun- 
tries. In a very complicated state of society, they have duties 
to perform as the executive government of this great 
empire. . . . In addition to these, they may be almost called 
our sole legislators. The least acquaintance with the manner 
of carrying on the national business is sufficient to show 
that theory and practice are now essentially at variance. 
According to the former, the executive carries into effect the 
laws made by the legislature; actually the executive dictates 
and, by the help of the Parliament as a council, makes the 
laws, Instead of acting on a rule laid down by another body, 
it lays down the rule it wishes to follow. Practically, it ceases 
to be the executive when it has ceased to be the legislative 


es 

Engaged as Ministers are with such a multifarious quantity 
of business, it is impossible that they should be able to attend 
to a half, or even a tithe, of the measures they propose to 
Patliament. They are obliged to receive assistance from 
others. In fact, those others—obscure and nameless 
barristers, or enterprising and industrious schemers—are gen- 
erally the authors of the measures which the Ministers... . 
recommend to Parliament. ... It would be an approxima- 
tion to improvement, if those nameless persons stood before 
the public, clothed with all the responsibility of their acts. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Reactions to Marshall 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE educationa! campaign to prepare this country for what- 

ever the Marshall offer may be specified to require is gain- 

ing momentum. But it has still failed to answer two of the 

most important questions. Whether the silence in these matters 

is part of the plan or is indicative of planning yet to be done 
is not yet clear. 

The first major step in the campaign has been a translation. 
The Secretary had simply said that reconstruction in Europe 
was a problem for which Europe should devise some solution, 
and that this country would listen to any proposals attentively. 
This has now been translated: at least an important part of 
the solution will entail provision of dollars in large amounts. 
This was strongly indicated by Mr Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State, and has been stated, with no amount given, in the 
latest report of the National Advisory Council. It was specified 
by Mr Cohen, the State Department’s Counsellor, in Los 
Angeles as $5 to $6 billion annually for some years. It has 
been “guessed” by a House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee to 
be $10 billion for the three years 1947-49 for 18 countries: 
the need for this period is put at $17 billion, from which is 
deducted $2,285 million of gold and dollars now held and 
$4,783 million of credits now available. It is being elaborated 
daily by stories regarding the developing dollar shortage in 
Britain, France, Canada, Mexico, Brazil and Argentina. It is 
being underlined by the growing spread between this country’s 
exports and imports, now perhaps at an annual rate of some 
$12 billion, 

The second step was the formation of the committees to 
study this country’s ability to maintain its present high rate 
of exports. A group headed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr Krug, will consider the drain on natural resources. The 
President's Council of Economic Advisers will study the 
economic impact. And a National Committee, headed by Mr 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, and consisting of public men 
from various walks of life will consider the reports and evaluate 
them. These committees are in accord with Senator Vanden- 
berg’s proposal, and presumably will establish limits and 
perhaps suggest methods. The Harriman Committee expects to 
report in September, so that its findings will become available 
about the same time as those of the European conference. 


These two steps are of course necessary. And from them 
more specific information will become available. The first of 
the unanswered questions is that of appropriations and tech- 
nique. What is the device that is being considered? Three 
techniques are possible: loans, the revival of Lend-Lease and 
the Hyde Park agreement covering Canada during the war, 
and outright grants such as those made by Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. There are also the international organisa- 
tions, the Bank and the Fund, which could be used, perhaps 
after reconstitution, Which of these methods is being con- 
sidered now, or whether some new one has been devised, has 
not been hinted. It is not even known whether technique is 
being considered. Yet this will surely be one of the most vital 
aspects of the whole programme. 
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A part of the same question is that of appropriations and 
the budget. Will what is to be done be a budgetary item 
requiring appropriations? It is hard to see how this can be 
avoided. But the Republicans are still riding hard on budget 
and tax reduction, and “$5 or $6 billion” a year for several 
years in addition to what they have come to regard as neces- 
sary government costs will require extensive orientation, 
Mr Taber, chairman of the House Appropriations Committee, 
is severly criticising some current requests for expenditures 
abroad. Perhaps the solution of method will have to await 
the preparation of the data. But the recollection of the long con- 
troversy about the mere drop in the bucket called for by the 
Greece and Turkey programme suggests that the Congressional 
job is not a small one. 

Some of the lines of questioning concerning the amounts 
needed are already clearly emerging. The July letter of the 
National City Bank is especially significant: the letter appeared 
just after the bank’s vice-chairman, Mr W. Randolph Burgess, 
who is a leading spokesman for American banking and a 
member of the Harriman Committee, had returned from Europe, 
The United States, it says: — 

have not wished to be, and have not been, ungenerous ; but 
we have been apprehensive lest our resources be squandered 
and our aid unproductive. Only the Europeans can make tt 
productive... The will to work and the incentives to trade 
and enterprise must be strengthened, threats of confiscation 
removed, and printing press inflation brought to a halt. ... 
To consider thai giving away vast amounts of goods is essential 
to our “ prosperity” is to see only one side of the picture. 
Money collected through taxes and used to pay for the exports 
could have supported just as many jobs if the taxpayer, instead 
of having to pay the tax. had his own free choice in disposing 
of his income. . Enough dollars are already in the hands 
of foreign nations, or will become available under existing 
programmes, to tax Ou. export capacity for some time to come. 
. . . Gold holdings outside the United States stock, and outside 
the Monetary Fund and the World Bank, are estimated at 
$15 billion at the end of May, even after the heavy transfers 
in February to get the Fund going. This compares with 
$10 billion in 1940. Dollar holdings of foreigners evidently 
amounted to more than $5 billion at the end of May. The 
total of gold and dollars is estimated at $20 to $21 billion. New 
gold production outside Russia may run to $700 million 
annually. . . . (This) provides an answer to the more extreme 
Statements about a world-wide “dollar crisis.” Aside from 
the gold and dollars in foreign hands that can be used to buy 
American products, dollars are constantly being supplied under 
existing programmes. . .. The full potential] of money s0 
far unused under existing programmes runs to at least $12 
billion. . . . Their appagent needs may be greatly affected by 
their internal policies... . If the world produced more to sell 
Us at attractive prices, we would buy more. ... A whole group 
of other questions come up—the attitude of workers, the hours 
worked and individual productivity, incentive, the distribution 
of labour and resources among the industries. The inflation 
that prevails in so many countries itself induces a shortage of 
dollars. 

Other students and observers, including some recently 
returned from Europe, are voicing similar views: the United 
States is willing and eager to import, but many countries are 
not willing to work and produce ; the so-called dollar crisis 
is in fact in large part a crisis of production due to economic 
mismanagement abroad ; the United States is criticised for 
elimination of controls and lack of planning, but the results 
of devotion to controls, planning and nationalisation abroad do 
not invite emulation. These views, it should be emphasised, 
are not those of western isolationists or chronic anti-foreigners, 
but of students, many of whom have jobs abroad. 
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The second major aspect regarding which silence has been 
complete is that of monetary policy. Throughout the war, 
finance was a camp follower and funds were raised at 2} per 
cent. But the consequences. were that tremendous inflation of 
money supply occurred. This has been one of the basic 
problems in the American economy ever since. And ever 
since the war, cheap money generated through monetisation of 
debt has continued to pile up inflationary fuel and certainly 
has been a factor in the intransigent upward trend of prices. 
This was a consideration in the veto of the tax reduction bill 
and is clearly a political issue of first importance for 1948. 

Is the financing of the “$5 or $6 billion” to follow the 
same plan, leading to more debt monetisation and inflationary 
tendencies ? The only alternative would seem to be to find 
some way to increase savings, but neither of the two known 
methods can be used with ease: higher interest rates are 
anathema to the Treasury and many followers of “ modern” 
theory of course doubt their effect on the rate of savings, while 
the imposition of any kind of rationing as the 1948 election 
approaches seems unthinkable. 

Both of these unrevealed aspects may be within the realm 
of the assignment to the Council of Economic Advisers. But 
if so, this is curious, So far, the evidence is that the Council 
has made little impression on Congress, and it would be a 
strange vehicle to choose to “ make a sale” regarding appro- 
priations. And, so far as monetary policy goes, the Council 
virtually disavowed interest in that subject in its first report. 

Europe may have some way to go in devising its plans. 
Certainly some distance has yet to be traversed in the United 
States. The only source of major accomplishment in demolish- 
ing barriers, preparing Congress for large-scale action, and sweep- 
ing aside all questions, is Mr Molotov. If his desire is to 
cause all groups of Americans to forget all doubts about aid 
to Europe in almost-any amount, he is proceeding with brilliant 
success, and he may well be able by September to see his 
every wish fulfilled. 


American’ Notes 


The Peerless Leader 

With one stroke of his pen on Monday, Mr John L. Lewis 
won for the miners the most triumphant contract in their history, 
by-passed important sections of the new Labour Law, and re- 
established his own position as the “ peerless leader ” of American 
labour. The new contract, signed by operators of Northern 
“ captive,” and some Western mines, provides for an eight-hour 
day (in place of the nine hours, including two hours overtime, 
previously worked), a net wage increase of $1.20 a day ; continued 
portal-to-portal pay ; and an increase in the royalty payments to 
the union welfare fund from 5 to 10 cents aton. Mr Lewis is 
to be chairman of the three-man board which will administer 
the fund. Most of the Southern mineowners later announced 
their grudzing acceptance of the new contract terms. 

The eagerness with which the negotiators for the industry met 
the miners’ terms has three explanations, which interlock. The 
demand for coal is so unprecedentedly high that this was no time 
for haggling over cost or mere legal points, however dear to 
Senator Taft ; this was a particularly potent argument with the 
representatives of the steel industry, who played, through their 
ownership of the “ captive” mines, a dominant part in the nego- 
tiations. The oi] shortage postpones the day when the miners 
may find they have priced their product out of its market. Nor 
does it appear that the coal owners put any faith in the ability 
of the new Labour Law to avert a strike, if John L. Lewis willed 
it. It is particularly significant that the operators finally agreed, 
after some soul-searching, to embody in the contract the provision 
—already part of the anthracite agreement—that it applied only so 
long as the miners were “ willing and able to work.” This is Mr 
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Lewis’s chef d’ceuvre ; the operators become co-conspirators in 
evading the law. It means that the union is no longer liable for 
damage suits in case of unofficial strikes, and places in jeopardy 
all the elaborate provisions for mediation, injunctions and cooling- 


off periods of the Taft-Hartley Act. To say that the coal contract; 


makes the Labour Law a dead letter is an exaggeration. Only the 
strongest unions will be able to follow the Lewis lead. But Senator 
Taft, examining his catch, may well say ruefully, “You should 
have seen the one that got away! ” 


Mr Lewis has demonstrated once more that for a combination 
of courage and cunning, and a sense of which card to play, he 
has no peer in the labour movement. If the long-heralded but 
never consummated marriage between the American Federation 
of Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisations is ever 
to take place, Mr Lewis’s throne is now secure. His victory has 
its wider political implications. In the past he was gallingly un- 
able to persuade the miners to vote the Republican ticket, when 
Mr Roosevelt was the Democrat candidate. Next year he may be 
more successful, now that he has shown so plainly that in good 
times, at least, the miners need neither bow to Senator Taft nor 
seek favours from the Democrats. 


* * * 


Business Now 


Industrial reports continue to assail all recent suggestions of 
a more or Jess immediate downward trend in activity. The volume 
of production is still at a high level, with commodity prices not 
very far from peak levels, and while the terms necessary to avert 
a coal strike are scarcely too high for industry to pay at this very 
critical period, they are hardly calculated to reinforce earlier moves 
for a downward adjustment of prices. It is perhaps fortunate 
that Mr John Lewis has secured his terms long after the negotia- 
tion of full settlements in most of the main industries. This will 
lessen pressure in the near future for another twist to the wage 
spiral, though the railroads operatives are now demanding wage 
concessions, and rail rates will probably move up again. 


Altogether, Wall Street seems to have become convinced that 
it is now safe to postpone the deadline for a substantial break in 
business activity. And observers in that centre are at least in- 
clined to minimise the present stress on the impending “ dollar 
famine” with the comforting assurance that withdrawal of the 
Soviet Union from European reconstruction plans will bolster 
Mr Marshall’s case in Congress, and thus assure the continuance 
of exports at a hign level. Moreover, the so-called “ defrosting” 
of Treasury bill rates (dealt with on a later page) is not a fore- 
taste of any major adjustment in the structure of interest rates, 
while Treasury officials deny that the debt retirement programme 
over the rest of 1947 will result in deflationary pressure on the 
scale suggested by recent analyses. ' 


* * * 


Export Controls 


The Congressional position on the Export Control Act seems 
still to be confused, with existing authority remaining in force 
by agreement of both Houses while committees are working to 
adjust Outstanding points between bills approved separately by 
Representatives and Senators. Mr Truman’s authority over the 
next year or so is thus still in doubt at the time of writing. 
Approval for the full wartime control of exports, and for import 
controls over such key materials as edible fats and oils, and 
scarce metals (particularly tin) seems to have been won in the 
Senate, which also deserves credit for a broad clarification of 
government authority defined only very loosely by Congress 
earlier this year, when a Decontrol Act put a sharp limit on 
continuing emergency provisions, The House has been far less 
responsive and has sought constantly to exempt foodstuffs from 
export control, 


Washington, however, has already begun to discuss the much 
broader authority for priority and allocation which will almost 
certainly be needed for full implementation of the Marshall plan. 
The continuance of wartime export controls over such basic 
products as foodstuffs, coal and petroleum products, lumber and 
steel will by no means ensure adequate shipments of the 
machinery, machine tools and other specialised equipment 
necessary for a broad plan of European reconstruction. More- 
over, development of these plans will almost certainly overlap 
with needs in other areas; the supply of mining machinery for 
the Far East, for example, is an essential factor in American, no 
less than European industry. To judge by recent. debates in 
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Congress, such moves would meet with almost insuperable 
political barriers, and although the problem could be eased sub- 
stantially by a slow-down in domestic activity, it seems clear that 
for many items, demand must outpace capacity. 

Ultimately, this political battle will no doubt be resolved to 
a very large degree by the nature of the report made to President 
Truman by the recently established National Committee, headed 
by Mr Averell Harriman as Secretary of Commerce. In the 
longer run, the Marshall project must secure full bipartisan 
support for any type of necessary control. All that can be said 
at the moment is that (as with the very different debate on Lend- 
Lease) there is an increasingly influential section in Congress and 
industry which realises quite plainly that the future political 
and economic structure of the United States is worth a consider- 
able measure of restraint in terms of consumer goods. Under 
emergency conditions, the Administration probably would not 
hesitate to move well in advance of Congress for priority and 
allocation Such powers are always well within the limits of the 
service departments at times of crisis. These moves, however, 
would also be quite futile—unless designed purely as short-term 
commitments, supported by an overwhelming public demand for 
action in the face of delay or obstruction by a Congressional 
minority. . a se 


Congressional Log-Jam 


A recent American cartoon shows Congress, a slovenly house- 
wife, displaying with pride rwo plates labelled “ Labour Bill” and 
“Foreign Aid” and saying airily of the stacks marked Housing, 
Health, Education, Armed Forces Merger, and Universal Military 
Training: “ Oh, Pll do those next year.” The seasonal log-jam 
is at hand. Congress hopes to adjourn on July 26th, yet by 
June 30th it had sent tc the President only one of the twelve appro- 
priation bills. Government departments are operating on hope and 
the promise of Congressional authorisation of interim spending. 
The new legislative budget, the flower of the Reorganisation Act, 
still reposes, as one acid Democrat remarked, on the bosom of the 

epublican Party. 

Inevitably many admirable projects, like the Stratton Bill for 
admitting 400,000 DPs, will fall by the wayside. Legislation re- 
garded as in the “must” class appears to include, beside the 
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appropriation Bills, the merger of the armed torces, the Mundt Bill 
to continue the broadcasts of the State Department, and perhaps 
the Bill raising the minimum wage from 40 to 60 cents an hour. 
Left-wing Democrats who have constantly pressed for the raising 
of the minimum wage are gratified, but hardly surprised, that the 
Republican leadership should consider the month in which the 
Taft-Hartley Bill was passed an opportune moment to go on the 
record as favouring at least one of labour’s aims, 


In the closing weeks of the session Congress will be much con- 
cerned with measures involving. the national security. Before it 
are three measures backed by the Services: merger, standardisa- 
tion of hemispheric asms, and universal military training. The 
last two appeared doomed by the hostility of Senator Taft, who 
has the power to decide whether they ever reach the floor, 
Universal Military Training, which was supported not only by 
the Compton Commission but by a new unofficial group headed 
by retired Justice Roberts, Senator Taft denounces as “un- 
American, wasteful and obsolete.” The interest of the Services in 
these measures is, however, probably no greater than that in the 
fate of their appropriations, which were reduced by. the House, 
and will, it is hoped, be restored in the Senate. 


* * x 


Sugar Plum 


The vote of the House Agricukture Committee on the new 
Sugar Bill takes policy back to normalcy—defined as something a 
bit worse than pre-war. While Mr Clayton fights the battle of 
quotas at Geneva, the American sugar industry has written a Bill, 
with the approval of the Departments of State and the Interior, 
which would not only revive the quota system for sugar, but 
would increase the share of the market reserved for domestic pro- 
ducers and for Cuba. Under the Bill, which would replace the 
Sugar Act when it expires on December 31st, US producing areas 
would have a minimum tonnage of 4.2 million short tons, divided 
as follows: domestic beet, 1.8 million ; mainland cane, 500,000 ; 
Hawaii, 1,052,000; Puerto Rico, 910,000; Virgin Islands, 6,000. 
The Philippines would have a fixed quota of 952,000 tons. Cuba 
would supply 98.64 per cent of the remainder of the American 
market, and fall heir to any domestic or Philippine deficits. The 
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rest of the world—as sugar supplies improve—may scramble for 
the remaining 1.36 per cent. 

Sugar is not, of course, the explosive international commodity 
that wool is ; and defenders of this ancient preferential scheme 
argue that the reluctance of Britain to abandon Imperial Prefer- 
ence is sufficient excuse for its retention. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander; but American sugar quotas, it 
should be remembered, are designed primarily, not only to save 
Cuba and the Philippines from economic disaster, but to preserve 
the highly synthetic American industry. 


* * 7 


Commandos of the Pension 


The Ford Motor Company, which in 1914 pioneered the $5 
a day minimum wage, has once again startled the automobile 
industry by an agreement with the United Automobile Workers 
for pension plans covering more than 100,000 workers in more 
than thirty plants. The cost to the Ford Company is estimated 
at $15 million yearly, and to provide immediate cover there will 
be a capital endowment of $200 million. Retirement age has not 
yet been agreed (union reports suggest that it is as high as 65) 
and will be based on 1 per cent of average pay, accumulating over 
each year of service. At current rates it is held that thirty years’ 
service would provide $77 monthly, and the Ford management 
has agreed to take 1946 earnings (the highest yer recorded) as the 
base for past service. 

The company sgreed to these provisions, following a new strike 
threat. But it is known that the Ford Company has for some 
time explored possibilities in this direction, and it is not without 
significance that the news follows hard upon passage of the new 
Labour law. It certainly !ooks as though both sides in industry 
at present prefer agreements to new strife. Another significant 
point is that the union sought pension security before paid holidays 
(conceded by General Motors and Chrysler) largely because Ford 
now employs an exceptionally high ratio of older employees. 

With a population that is row beginning to reflect maturity, 
rather than pioneering youth, pressure for new pension rights will 
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clearly go far beyond industrial claims. The Ford Motor workers 
may rank as commandos of the pension ; on the wider political 
front, the disciples of the Townsend Plan are now busily con- 
solidating their ranks for another assault on the prevailing benefits 
from social security provisions. The campaign begun thirteen 
years ago by Dr F. E. Townsend may reach a new peak of intensity 
if industrial depression returns in the post-war era. 

There is no doubt that, aside altogether from the sound case 
for liberalising social security benefits, there are many pseudo- 
economists only too willing to believe that Mr Townsend’s move 
for bigger and better pensions could provide an infallible cure for 
depression. It is possible, indeed, that the US might fairly rapidly 
reach a point where the full employment of resources could be 
reached only through a process of juggling with uansfer pay- 
ments in a widespread redistribution of the national income. But 
in the immediate pre-war period the Townsend leagues were pre- 
senting an extraordinary conglomeration of theories embracing 
the crudest of the under-consumptionist fallacies, aligned with 
texts culled from the Social Credit movement, and reinforced 
with patent devices embracing the “ $30 every Thursday ” project 
in California, and the impracticable schemes for “ stamped 
money ” first put forward by Silvio Gesell. Though the extremist 
wing of the pensioners’ movement seems unlikely to triumph in 
any single area, revival of the Townsend leagues has implications 
which cannot be neglected, either by Federal or State authorities. 
In the words of their sponsor, an ever-growing army “ is march- 
ing with the terrible tread of the meek to the full dignity of man.” 


Shorter Note 


The Republican majority is making an audacious attempt to 
push through a Tax Bill, identical with the $4 billion measure 
which met a Presidential veto, though the reductions would 
become effective on January 1, 1948, instead of July 1, 1947. The 
new Bill was approved in the House by the resounding majority 
vote of 301-112, although the Representatives last month failed 
by two votes to over-ride the President’s veto. The Senate 
Finance Committee has also approved the Bill. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The French in Germany—til 





Colony on 


F all the advantages that French officials have enjoyed in their 
zone of Germany the greatest has been the absence of a 
hard and fast basic plan. They have been spared the ordeal, 
suffered by American and British soldiers and civil servants in 
the neighbouring zones, of finding out-slowly and. painfully the 
faults and merits of ideas and policies worked out as early as 
1942 ; of dealing with Germans in political, social and economic 
matters according to abstract principles which assumed much 
more energy, public spirit and change of heart than it. was reason- 
able to expect in a conquered and exhausted people. For the 
French, who arrived in south-west Germany rather unexpectedly, 
the problems of occupation were admumnistrative rather than 
political ; their main object was at once to get the townsmen 
and peasants working, to prevent the devastation and the shortages 
from becoming burdens on France. It was assumed from the 
firs-—and with some reason—that the Germans would be in- 
capable of initiative without discipline, would be bewildered and 
possibly resentful. Above and beyond that, of course, Germans 
are in French eyes incorrigible. 


The men who arrived to take control were mostly soldiers and 
leaders of the Resistance. Many are still there, including a Com- 
munist Governor who was a labourer before the war. For them 
this was to be occupation in reverse ; they knew all the tricks and 


dodges of which a resentful population is capable, just how far 
fai and factory managers and railway officials can sabotage 
without being detected. Some of them at first gave the s 


a very bad time, and the memory of those early months still 
lingers in the zone. Many rumours of foodstuffs exported to 


the Rhine 


France, of requisitioning by troops and of corrupt practices among 
officials go back to that time—politique de petit camarade, the 
French call it. But in 1946 a purge of the administration 
removed some 500 offenders out of a staff of 5,000, and relations 
with the population have improved since. 


Now, so far as the traveller can see, the attitude of the Germans 
is generally respectful and cautious ; resentment seems to vary 
with the social and professional spheres in which the French are 
active. In education, for example, there is much direct inter- 
ference by the occupation authorities; curricula, timetables, 
examination systems and school organisation are being revised 
under French orders. Older men may accept this interference 
with a shrug of the shoulders, because they are grateful for the 
change from Nazi methods and because they realise that French 
zeal for education and culture is genuine. But there are younger 
men, particularly among the students of Mainz and Freiburg 
universities, who resent foreign leadership in reconstruction, 
which they would prefer to work out for themselves. The French 
—like the British and the Americans—run a grave risk of asso- 
ciating in German minds all progressive ideas and plans with “ the 
enemy”; but, unlike their Allies, they are completely sceptical 
about the German capacity to find salvation unaided. 


Obsession With Theories 
On a short-term view the French were probably right to take 
direct control of all branches of administration. Material recon- 
struction has gone remarkably quickly ; to take two examples from 
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Mainz—the creation of © new wy" ‘versity would certainly have 
been impossible witout Frénu: ey snd drive, and the work- 
men who have ¢¢ared so much of the ruined city would never 
have stayed wi Aout the special camp and canteens provided by 
the initiative ¢{ the governor. But there is no sign of a long- 
term view, wh ¢ther in Baden-Baden or in Paris ; little sign that 
the French he fe thought out a future system ef remoter control 
which will giv § German institutions the chance to strike indepen- 
dent and stuf y roots and German men and women the chance 
of leadership.. \Yet they believe ardently in the possibiliry—as 
well as the nece,4jty—of developing local patriotism, the particu- 
larism of Baden &xd the Rhine-Palatinate, the separatism of the 
Saar. The French believe there are strong anti-Prussian tradi- 
tions which will give life to the States and make federalism 
real. Yet their belief is not strong enough to allow them to trust 
the predominantly Catholic and right-wing governments and 
Ministers which came to power in the elections in May. The 
knowledge that this confidence is lacking undermines the will 
and public spirit of the German politicians ; and that in turn 
confirms the French in their suspicions of their incompetence. 
Hence a certain unreality about the parties and politics of the 
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zone—save in the Saar, where the French effort is quite different 
M aim and intensity. 

Many of the picked and energetic young French officials—and 
their wives—are obsessed with theories about “the German prob- 
lem,” theories which represent many years of analysis and argu- 
ment by the germanisies of the French universities. Quite a body 
of doctrine has grown up which rationalises and justifies all that 
French men and women feel about the brutal German occupation 
of France. This doctrine, valid though it may be to explain certain 
features of German intellectual life, underestimates such real factors 
in the national life as the Christian tradition, the principles of 
scholarship still cherished in the universities, and the interest of the 

peasants in a quiet life. Moreover, the French have not 
really thought out how western Germany might be held to peace- 
ful ways by ties of interest; they cling far more to ideas of detach- 
ing the Ruhr and the Saat, which are certain in the long run to 
touse German sentiment against them. Nor have they thought 
Out how the traditional attitude of realistic suspicion can be main- 
tained towards Germany by a France which has no Clemenceau 
and wil] never be strong enough to deal with Germany alone. 
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It is not unfair to say that most Frenchmen on the spot appear 
to live in blinkers, working hard for the sake of working, en- 
couraged by the hope that someone among them may find wa 
of educating the Germans, and by the knowledge that life for them 
is easier, cheaper and more stable in Germany than in France. 
There are idealists among them who believe ardently in a German 
liberal, western tradition and in the mission of the French to re- 
trieve it from the ruins left by the National Socialists ; and there 
are others who seek a cure for hereditary suspicion and hereditary 
hate by bringing French and German students together in Ger- 
man—as yet not in France. The best that the French drama and 
music can offer is sent to Germany and one wonders what 
significance there can be in the favour that Moliere enjoys 
among Germans. 


3 


Indifference of Paris 


Back in Paris, where German affairs come directly under 
M. Bidault—who has never visited the zone—French policy for 
Germany reflects the divisions between Frenchmen... It supports 
neither the Catholics of the Right and Centre, nor the Social 
Democrats—except in the Saar where the preference for the 
Catholics is clear. Yet the Baden and Rhineland Catholics want 
federalism—as do the French—and the Social-Democrats oppose 
it, to the point of threatening passive resistance if the French Zone 
is fused with the British and US Zones. The French Chamber 
takes Jittle interest in the zone, although a commission is prepar- 
ing to visit it now. Not more than three French journalists of re- 
pute have given serious attention to it. Perhaps at the root of this 
indifference is a feeling that this little bit of Germany, with less 
than six million inhabitants, does not matter, which is to abandon 
or undervalue the French claim to set an example to the British 
and the Americans in their administration of Germans. Paris 
is really interested in the British Zone, not in the colony—on the 
Rhine. One has the feeling that the French will only come into 
their own when it is too late; when German resistance to the 
occupation has begun and when the men who outwitted the Ger- 
man Army and the Gestapo will be useful. é' 

The practical spirit and realism of the French has already 
been tested. They have had no more success in dealing with 
the recalcitrant German farmer than have the British or the 
Americans. The combination of favouritism and strictness which 
has raised Saar coal production to 80 per cent of the pre-war 
figure (described in last week’s issue) has not been tried on the 
farmers of Baden and the Rhine-Palatinate. At the moment 
efforts are being made to make sure what consumer goods might 
tempt the peasant to bring out his pigs and potatoes; but 
French officials are very divided on such a policy. Bonuses, 
they point out, always benefit those who have not honoured their 
delivery quotas ; specially issued consumer goods often pass 
straight into the black market; favours to the countryside 
exasperate the town population, who already regard the farmers 
as a selfish and privileged class: The French hesitate to order 
the use of force; to put it quite frankly, they cannot trust 
Christian-Social Ministers of Food to take strong measures against 
the peasants who voted for them. Moreover, the French at nome 
have a saying pas de gendarme a la ferme. 


Resistance by the Farmers 


A striking instance of peasant stubbornness was witnessed 
last month near Donaueschingen, typical of what goes on in 
all three western zones. The mayors of three communes had 
protested to the authorities that they could not produce another 
potato or pig. The French therefore ordered the German food 
authorities to carry out a search, at which trade union representa- 
tives from two neighbouring small towns were present to see 
fair play. A ten-hour search by German police brought to light 
eighty tons of potatoes and sixty pigs, enough to keep the trade 
unionists’ towns in potatoes and meat for a fortnight. Shortly 
after this incident the Minister of Food for Baden, Herr Dichtel, 
was suspended from his duties, while an inquiry was conducted 
into his alleged failure to co-operate with military government. 
But it is quite clear that free deliveries will not be got out of 
the German peasant until he can buy fertilisers, tools, transport, 
houschold -equipment and other things he regards as capital ; 
he refuses money and is now even beginning to refuse the second- 
hand odds and ends that the townspeople bring out on 
cycle-rides in search of food. In Mainz and Coblenz, the 
of professors and officers were working eight to ten hours a 
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rest of the world—as sugar supplies improve—may scramble for 
the remaining 1.36 per cent. 

Sugar is not, of course, the explosive international commodity 
that wool is ; and defenders of this ancient preferential scheme 
argue that the reluctance of Britain to abandon Imperial Prefer- 
ence is sufficient excuse for its retention. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander; but American sugar quotas, it 
should be remembered, are designed primarily, not only to save 
Cuba and the Philippines from economic disaster, but to preserve 
the highly synthetic American industry. 


* * * 


Commandos of the Pension 


The Ford Motor Company, which in 1914 pioneered the $5 
a day minimum wage, has once again startled the automobile 
industry by an agreement with the United Automobile Workers 
for pension plans covering more than 100,c00 workers in more 
than thirty plants. The cost to the Ford Company is estimated 
at $15 million yearly, and to provide immediate cover there will 
be a capital endowment of $200 million. Retirement age has not 
yet been agreed (union reports suggest that it is as high as 65) 
and will be based on 1 per cent of average pay, accumulating over 
each year of service. At current rates it is held that thirty years’ 
service would provide $77 monthly, and the Ford management 
has agreed to take 1946 earnings (the highest yet recorded) as the 
base for past service. 

The company sgreed to these provisions, following a new strike 
threat. But it is known that the Ford Company has for some 
time explored possibilities in this direction, and it is not without 
significance that the news follows hard upon passage of the new 
Labour law. It certainly !ooks as though both sides in industry 
at present prefer agreements to new strife. Another significant 
point is that the union sought pension security before paid holidays 
(conceded by General Motors and Chrysler) largely because Ford 
now employs an exceptionally high ratio of older employees. 

With a population that is now beginning to reflect maturity, 
rather than pioneering youth, pressure for new pension rights will 
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clearly go far beyond industrial claims. The Ford Motor workers 
may rank as commandos of the pension; on the wider political 
front, the disciples of the Townsend Plan are now busily con- 
solidating their ranks for another assault on the prevailing benefits 
from social security provisions. The campaign begun thirteen 
years ago by Dr F. E. Townsend may reach a new peak of intensity 
if industrial depression returns in the post-war era. 

There is no doubt that, aside altogether from the sound case 
for liberalising social security benefits, there are many pseudo- 
economists only too willing to believe that Mr Townsend’s move 
for bigger and better pensions could provide an infallible cure for 
depression. It is possible, indeed, that the US might fairly rapidly 
reach a point where the full employment of resources could be 
reached only through a process of juggling with iransfer pay- 
ments in a widespread redistribution of the national income. But 
in the immediate pre-war period the Townsend leagues were pre- 
senting an extraordinary conglomeration of theories embracing 
the crudest of the under-consumptionist fallacies, aligned with 
texts culled from the Social Credit movement, and reinforced 
with patent devices embracing the “ $30 every Thursday ” project 
in California, and the impracticable schemes for “ stamped 
money ” first put forward by Silvio Gesell. Though the extremist 
wing of the pensioners’ movement seems unlikely to triumph in 
any single area, revival of the Townsend leagues has implications 
which cannot be neglected, either by Federal or State authorities. 
In the words of their sponsor, an ever-growing army “ is march- 
ing with the terrible tread of the meek to the full dignity of man.” 


Shorter Note 


The Republican majority is making an audacious attempt to 
push through a Tax Bill, identical with the $4 billion measure 
which met a Presidential veto, though the reductions would 
become effective on January 1, 1948, instead of July 1, 1947. The 
new Bill was approved in the House by the resounding majority 
vote of 301-112, although the Representatives last month failed 
by two votes to over-ride the President’s veto. The Senate 
Finance Committee has also approved the Bill. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The French in Germany—lIl 





Colony on 


F all the advantages that French officials have enjoyed in their 
zone of Germany the greatest has been the absence of a 
hard and fast basic plan. They have been spared the ordeal, 
suffered by American and British soldiers and civil servants in 
the neighbouring zones, of finding out.slowly and. painfully the 
faults and merits of ideas and policies worked out as early as 
1942 ; of dealing with Germans in political, social and economic 
matters according to abstract principles which assumed much 
more energy, public spirit and change of heart than it was reason- 
able to expect in a conquered and exhausted people. For the 
French, who arrived in south-west Germany rather unexpectedly, 
the problems of occupation were admumistrative rather than 
political ; their main object was at once to get the townsmen 
and peasants working, to prevent the devastation and the shortages 
from becoming burdens on France. It was assumed from the 
first—and with some reason—that the Germans would be in- 
capable of initiative without discipline, would’ be bewildered and 
possibly resentful. Above and beyond that, of course, Germans 
are in French eyes incorrigible. 


The men who arrived to take control were mostly soldiers and 
leaders of the Resistance. Many. are still there, including a Com- 
munist Governor who was a labourer before the war. For them 
this was to be occupation in reverse ; they knew all the tricks and 
dodges of which a resentfyl population is capable, just how far 
farmers and factory managers and - officials can sabotage 
without being detected. Some of them at first gave the Germans 
a very bad time, and the memory of those eatly months still 
lingers in the zone. Many rumours of foodstuffs exported to 


the Rhine 


France, of requisitioning by troops and of corrupt practices among 
officials go back to that time—politique de petit camarade, the 
French call it. But in 1946 a purge of the administration 
removed some 500 offenders out of a staff of 5,000, and relations 
with the population have improved since. 


Now, so far as the traveller can see, the attitude of the Germans 
is generally respectful and cautious ; resentment seems to vary 
with the social and professional spheres in which the French are 
active. In education, for example, there is much direct inter- 
ference by the occupation authorities ; curricula, timetables, 
examination systems and school organisation are being revised 
under French orders. Older men may accept this interference 
with a shrug of the shoulders, because they are grateful for the 
change from Nazi methods and because they realise that French 
zeal for education and culture is genuine. But there are younger 
men, particularly among the students of Mainz and Freiburg 
universities, who resent foreign leadership in reconstruction, 
which they would prefer to work out for themselves. The French 
—like the British and the Americans—run a grave risk of asso- 
ciating in German minds all progressive ideas and plans with “ the 
enemy ”; but, unlike their Allies, they are completely sceptical 
about the German capacity to find salvation unaided. 


Obsession With Theories 


On a short-term view the French were probably right to take 
direct control of all branches of administration. Material recon- 
struction has gone remarkably quickly ; to take two examples from 
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; Mainz—the creation of a new university would certainly have 
| been impossible without French energy and drive, and the work- 
. men who have cleared so much of the ruined city would never 
S have stayed without the special camp and canteens provided by 
’ the initiative of the governor. But there is no sign of a long- 
y term view, whether in Baden-Baden or in Paris ; little sign that 
the French have thought out a future system @f remoter control 
: which will give German institutions the chance to strike indepen- 
: dent and sturdy roots and German men and women the chance 
of leadership. Yet they believe ardently in the possibiliry—as 
7 well as the necessity—of developing local patriotism, the particu- 
y jarism of Baden and the Rhine-Palatinate, the separatism of the 
: Saar. The French believe there are strong anti-Prussian tradi- 
. tions which will give life to the States and make federalism 
t, real. Yet their belief is not strong enough to allow them to trust 
‘i the predominantly Catholic and right-wing governments and 
z Ministers which came to power in the elections in May. The 
a knowledge that this confidence is lacking undermines the will 
j and public spirit of the German politicians ; and that in turn 
t confirms the French in their suspicions of their incompetence. 
j Hence a certain unreality about the parties and politics of the 
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Tt zone—save in the Saar, where the French effort is quite different 
S, im aim and intensity. 
od Many of the picked and energetic young French officials—and 
ce their wives—are obsessed with theories about “ the German prob- 
he lem,” theories which represent many years of analysis and argu- 
ch ment by the germanistes of the French universities. Quite a body 
er of doctrine has grown up which rationalises and justifies all that 
rg French men and women feel about the brutal German occupation 
in, of France. This doctrine, valid though it may be to explain certain 
ch features of German intellectual life, underestimates such real factors 
O- in the national life as the Christian tradition, the principles of 
he scholarship still cherished in the universities, and the interest of the 
cal peasants in a quiet life. Moreover, the French have not 


teally thought out how western Germany might be held to peace- 

ful ways by ties of interest; they cling far more to ideas of detach- 

Ruhr and the Saar, which are certain in the long run to 

sentiment against them. Nor have they thought 

ke Out how the traditional attitude of realistic suspicion can be main- 
tained towards by a France which has no Clemenceau 


BF 


and wil] never be strong enough to deal-with Germany alone. 
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It is not unfair to say that most Frenchmen on the spot appear 
to live in blinkers, working hard for the sake of working, en- 
couraged by the hope that someone them may find ways 
of educating the Germans, and by the knowledge that life for them 
1s easier, cheaper and more stable in Germany than in France. 
There are idealists among them who believe ardently in a German 
liberal, western tradition and in the mission of the French to re- 
trieve it from the ruins left by the National Socialists ; and there 
are others who seek a cure for hereditary suspicion and hereditary 
hate by bringing French and German students together in Ger- 
man—as yet not in France. The best that the French drama and 
music can offer is sent to Germany and one wonders what 


Significance there can be in the favour that Moliere enjoys 
among Germans. 


Indifference of Paris 


Back in Paris, where German affairs come directly under 
M. Bidault—who has never visited the zone—French policy for 
Germany reflects the divisions between Frenchmen. It supports 
neither the Catholics of the Right and Centre, nor the Social 
Democrats—except in the Saar where the preference for the 
Catholics is clear. Yet the Baden and Rhineland Catholics want 
federalism—as do the French—and the Social-Democrats oppose 
it, to the point of threatening passive resistance if the French Zone 
is fused with the British and US Zones. The French Chamber 
takes little interest in the zone, although a commission is prepar- 
ing to visit it now. Not more than three French journalists of re- 
pute have given serious attention to it. Perhaps at the root of this 
indifference is a feeling that this little bit of Germany, with less 
than six million inhabitants, does not matter, which is to abandon 
or undervalue the French claim to set an example to the British 
and the Americans in their administration of Germans. Paris 
is really interested in the British Zone, not in the colony—on the 
Rhine. One has the feeling that the French will only come into 
their own when it is too late; when German resistance to the 
occupation has begun and when the men who outwitted the Ger- 
man Army and the Gestapo will be useful. 

The practical spirit and realism of the French has already 
been tested. They have had no more success in dealing with 
the recalcitrant German farmer than have the British or the 
Americans. The combination of favouritism and strictness which 
has raised Saar coal production to 80 per cent of the pre-war 
figure (described in last week’s issue) has not been tried on the 
farmers of Baden and the Rhine-Palatinate. At the moment 
efforts are being made to make sure what consumer goods might 
tempt the peasant to bring out his pigs and potatoes; but 
French officials are very divided on such a policy. Bonuses, 
they point out, always benefit those who have not honoured their 
delivery quotas ; specially issued consumer goods often: pass 
straight into the black market; favours to the countryside 
exasperate the town population, who already regard the farmers 
as a selfish and privileged class. The French hesitate to order 
the use of force; to put it quite frankly, they cannot trust 
Christian-Social Ministers of Food to take strong measures against 
the peasants who voted for them. Moreover, the French at nome 
have a saying pas de gendarme a la ferme. 


Resistance by the Farmers 


A striking instance of peasant stubbornness was witnessed 
last month near Donaueschingen, typical of what goes on in 
all three western zones. The mayors of three communes had 
protested to the authorities that they could not produce another 
potato or pig. The French therefore ordered the German food 
authorities to carry out a search, at which trade union representa- 
tives from two neighbouring small towns were present to see 
fair play. A ten-hour search by German police brought to light 
eighty tons of potatoes and sixty pigs, enough to keep the trade 
unionists’ towns in potatoes and meat for a fortnight. Shortly 
after this incident the Minister of Food for Baden, Herr Dichtel, 
was suspended from his duties, while an inquiry was conducted 
into his alleged failure to co-operate with military government. 
But it is quite clear that free deliveries will not be got out of 
the German peasant until he can buy fertilisers, tools, transport, 
household equipment and other things he regards as capital ; 
he refuses money and is now even beginning to refuse the second- 
hand odds and ends that the townspeople bring out on their 
cycle-rides in search of food. In Mainz and Coblenz, the wives 
of professors and officers were working eight to ten hours 
week in market gardens ovtside the cities to get vegetables for 
their families. All ‘the exhortations of the French and the 
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German officials could not persuade the peasants to pick the 
famous Kaisersstuhl cherry crop. 


So far then as the peasant is concerned, the French cannot 
claim to have found any method of bribery or coercion more 
effective than British or American methods. Consequently heavy 
imports of food from oveaseas are necessary even to maintain the 
lowest ration scale of the three Western Zones. In the period 
August 1, 1945, to December 31, 1946, over 48 million dollars 
were spent on foodstuffs out of a total of 69 million dollars paid 
for imports from outside Germany. In the first quarter of this 
year, 24} million dollars have already been spent on imported 
foodstuffs. To pay for these out of German production, or by 
joint Franco-German production, has been a main object of 
French policy from the first ; and to achieve it every side of 
foreign trade has been kept practically out of German hands. 


In the final article of this series the methods with which the 
French have made their zone pay its way by foreign trade will be 
examined, together with some of the problems which will arise 
when the economy of the French Zone (minus the Saar) is joined 
to that of the fused Anglo-American Zones. Reluctant though 
the French Government are to take any such step until the 
November conference of Foreign Ministers has made a last effort 
to attain German economic unity, they realise that the programme 
needed to qualify western Europe for the Marshall offer may 
make such fusion inevitable before many months have passed. 


Two Years of Dutch Recovery 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE HAGUE] 


A WELL-KNOWN Dutch writer and journalist who visited his own 
country recently after having lived in South Africa, the Nether- 
lands East Indies and the USA since 1939, expressed concern at 
the large number of people in this country who wished to 
emigrate. “Do you realise,” he asked, “that Holland is a com- 
parative paradise on earth, in the economic as well as the political 
sense?” He was right, and it is a regrettable fact that the Dutch 
are not sufficiently aware of their relative good fortune. Recovery 
here has been extensive and the immediate consequences of the 
war have already been overcome. The inner core of poverty, the 
difficulties of “muddling-through” at a time when “going 
ahead” would have been a better catchword, become clear only 
on closer investigation, 

In reviewing the general position it must be borne in mind that 
Holland, situated at a poimt wnere the Rhine, Meuse and Scheldt 
reach the sea, in the densely populated north-western corner of 
continental Europe, neighbour to some of the most important 
countries of the world, has always been largely dependent on 
foreign trade. During the 17th century the Dutch were the carriers 
of Europe ; their industry began as a series of finishing processes 
for colonial products (sugar refineries and rice mills), and both 
the trade with the Netherlands East Indies and Rhine transport 
to and from Germany have been pillars of Dutch prosperity. The 
textile industry was started mainly to supply the native popula- 
tion of the Indies with low-priced textiles, and the Nederlancische 
Handelmaatschappij with sufficient freight for its shipping service 
to the East. 


The fact that before the war only 7 per cent of Dutch imports 
came from the NEI and only tro per cent of Dutch exports went 
there, is not decisive. The economic interests in the overseas 
territories provided an outlet for many young Dutchmen and 
supplied Holland with a substantial income from abroad ; interest 
and dividends valued at almost 200 million guilders were received 
from foreign sources, as against profits amounting to approxi- 
mately 100 million guilders made by Dutch firms in the NEL. A 
further source of Dutch income from abroad was shipping, which 
in 1938 provided some 150 million guilders on the balance of 
payments. Half the Dutch mercantile navy was destroyed during 
the war, however, and income from this source has, to a large 
extent, dried up. 


In May, 1945, the general situation in the Netherlands was as 

~ critical as that of any other newly liberated country, with the 
possible exception of Jugoslavia and Poland. Some 230,000 men 
had lost their lives in the war, amongst whom were included some 
105,000 31,000 PoWs, political internees and men forced 
to work in . The total national wealth, estimated at 
28,000 million guilders in 1938, suffered = loss of 8,000 million 
_ guilders (calculated at 1938 index values). Of the cultivated areas 
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12.5 per cent had been made unfit for use by fortification, evacua. 
tion and inundations (9.7 per cent). In a comparatively rt 
time, however, nearly all this land has been made available again ; 
but meanwhile the yield of a number of products was far below 
pre-war level, ¢.g., the sugar beet crop in 1945 was only 6.5 per 
cent of the pre-war crops. 


Industrial output, too, was very low in the summer of 194, 
The output of the Limburg coal mines, already liberated during 
the autumn of 1944, was down to 29 per cent of the figure for 
1938, while comparative figures for electricity were 18 per cent, 
gas 16 per cent and textiles even far below 10 per cent. Export 
were practically negligible ut some two or three per cent of the 
pre-war figure, while transport could be said to be at a stand 
still. To illustrate how badly the transport system was damaged 
in this country of rivers and canals, it is sufficient to say that 
of the 21 major railway bridges, a mere five had been left ina 
condition fit for use. At the moment of writing sixteen are in 
use. 


Slump in Rhine Traffic 


Now for the record of recovery. One of the best examples of 
Dutch post-war reconstruction is that of the railways. Total 
length of tracks in Holland was 3,300 kilometres in 1939. In 
1945 this figure had fallen to a mere 1,200 kilometres, as a Com 
sequence of the big strike of 1944 and subsequent German loot 
ing. At present tracks once again total 3,090 kilemetres. Much 
railway material has been brought back from Germany, while it 
was possible to repair damaged material found in the county, 
Locomotives, trucks and other rolling stock have been borrowed 
from the Allies, and at present rail transport is fairly satisfactory, 

Canal and river transport has been restored as far as material 
is concerned, but the current difficulties in conducting a norma 
trade with Germany make the prospects for Dutch navigation om 
the Rhine far from bright. A !arge mumber of ships are agaig 
lying in the port of Rotterdam ; but their freight is now calcur 
lated in thousands, whereas before the war it amounted to millions 
of tons, Although the lack of motor-cars and tucks is still felt, 
road transport is more or less back to pre-war ievels. Doctor 
and other priority classes have nearly all the cars they need, and 
the complaint is generally heard that too many businessmes 
possess new and expensive American cars—a heavy drag on the 
Dutch foreign exchange budget. 

Dutch industry—as is the case with industry all over Europe— 
is handicapped by the low productivity of labour (60-70 per cent 
during 1946). For the current year it is calculated at approxt+ 
mately 78 per cent, while the pre-war level is expected to be 
reached during 1950. It js very doubtful, however, whether this 
target will be reached. The food situation is satisfactory at 8 
level of 2,200 calories per day, with extra rations for heavy 
labour; but then again, as everywhere else, fats are sorely 
lacking. 


Output in Industry 


The social atmosphere has been. reasonably calm, with some 
occasional minor outbursts of dissatisfaction. Some Americal 
firms are even starting to put up branch plants in Holland, o0 
account of the lower wages and the greater stability of the country, 
But the general wave of European strikes, which began in the 
spring of this year, did not leave Holland unscathed ; although 
general strikes, such as thos: in France, have not yet been at 
tempted. Bur trouble may well be expected if general fighting 
should break out in Indonesia. It is insufficiently realised, how- 
ever, that some of the pre-war time practices will never retum 
as long as the workers have the power to resist inhuman working 
methods and that the general productivity of labour depends— 
among other factors—on a sufficient supply of up-to-date tools 
and machines, which is not available because of the scarcity 
foreign exchange. Nevertheless there is no reason for dissatis 
faction with present industrial output, although exports are fat 
below the original target. 


In textiles production of some items is rather below, while 
of others somewhat above, pre-war level. The appalling lack of 
clothes and other textiles is more the result of five years’ wear and 
tear without replacements than of allegedly insufficient productiom 
The Government is seriously to be blamed for not taking rigorous 
measures to end the black market in textiles, which, even (wo 
years after liberation, still flourishes. The more i 
of household products and textiles is reflected in sales and 
lower prices, which compare with lower sales figures for luxut} 
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. Ina few months the prices of some indispensable com- 
modities fell on an average 10 per cent. 


The black market in other commodities has shrunk consider- 
ably. Important in this connection is the increased manufacture 
of tobacco products and cigars (approximately two-thirds of the 
1938 output), and of cigarettes (117 per cent), which reduces the 
exchange value of the black market cigarettes, mainly imported 
brands. But pessimistic estimates of the number of persons still 

in “ black marketeering” range up to several hundred 
thousand. This activity is not only due to shortages, for most 
of the young men who have already been committed once on 
black market charges return to this line of business, simply 
pecause they are unfit for any other kind of work. 


For and Against Controls 


The situation of scarcity still prevails, but a large number of 
people do not sufficiently realise that their standard of living is 
less restricted, so far as necessities are concerned, than during~ the 
reputedly golden pre-war days. The pressure of wage and price 
“ pincers,” most apparent in 1946, has not increased since. A 
slight increase in prices over a period of a year has been accom- 
panied by an equivalent wage increase ; the level of real wages 
compared with pre-war levels is now estimated at 91 for industry 
and 127 for agriculture. The general picture of the present 
control-ridden Dutch economy is that restrictions are some- 
what less stringent than at the end of the war, but not funda- 
mentally so. Some controls are simply unavoidable, for example, 
those on the distribution of raw materials ; but for the continua- 
tion of other controls the reasons are not apparent. Nevertheless, 
it is—rightly or wrongly—felt that the raising of the price-ceiling 
involved in their relaxation would cause a general increase in 
prices, resulting in a socially undesirable distribution of goods. 


There is a third group of articles, the controls on which can be 
explained in only one way—by the tendency of every system of 
ted-tape to be self-perpetuating. But it is an established fact 
that the release of an article from controls still tends to drive it 
off the market altogether ; so that, although an overall revision of 
controls would be welcomed, and is even necessary, care must be 
taken not to lift them too rapidly. A number of businessmen 
realise that a certain amount of control by the Government is 
unavoidable. Others, however, look back on the legendary free- 
dom and wealth of the years before 1940—for example, members 
of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange—and refuse to recognise that 
the end of controls on exchange operations would mean at the 
very least the loss of an important part of Dutch overseas invest- 
ments and foreign balances. The great majority of people judge 
Government control as it affects their own line of business and 
reason—not always wrongly—that it is an annoying affair. 


[A second article next week will examine the main problems 
of Dutch foreign trace and relations with Germany.]} 


Oligarchy in Bermuda 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue facts about Bermuda have at last been published in this 
country. During 1940-45, ordinary British people, brought by 
War service to that luxury tourist resort, were amazed at the 
Itresponsibility of the local legislators: they thought that if only 
people at home knew, “ Front Street” (the white merchants and 
landowners) would surely never be allowed to run the place so 
shamelessly in their own interests. 


And now the full text of a petition from the Bermuda Workers’ 
Association, praying for a Royal Commission of Enquiry, has 
been published by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in a 
White Paper (Cmd. 7093) discussed in The Economist of April 
19th, page §79). The major grievances are detailed in it: the 
festricted franchise ; labour legislation which prohibits organised 

our from political activity* ; a repressive tax system ; lack of 

security measures ; an educational system which is compul- 
sory but not free, and which segregates coloured from white ; 
coloured people barred from responsible appointments alike by 
‘ ent, public and private undertakings. Finally, it puts 
into words “ Front Street’s” private conviction that Britain will 
ete ee 


* Until 1946 there labour legislation at all and trades unions 
said oS. ec no ur legislati 
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not interfere so long as the local budget is balanced. The White: 
Paper also includes the Governor’s memorandum on the Petition, 
which combines a disarming admission that some reforms are 
overdue with meticulous criticism of certain minor inaccuracies 
in the Petition, and an evasive vagueness on the subject of colour, 
discrimination with a critical hostility towards Petition and. 
Petitioners, His conclusion is that “neither the Petition itself. 
nor the true state of affairs in the Colony warrants the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission.” 


Mr Creech Jones, Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the 
acknowledgment which concludes the White Paper, thinks other- 
wise. He makes it clear that he must be able to satisfy Parliament 
that all the various grounds of complaint are being dealt with, 
Since, however, the Colony has enjoyed representative government: 
for over three hundred years, its Legislature gets a last chance to 
put its own house in order. “It is clearly desirable and necessary, 
that, in the first place at any rate, examination should be under- 
taken by, or at the instance of, the Colonial Legislature.” “ Front 
Street” is thus.“in a spot”: shall it destroy its privilege or 
wait to be liquidated by the Imperial Power ? 


Three Centuries of Prosperity 


To understand conditions in Bermuda today, it must be realised 
that almost unbroken economic good fortune has enabled an 
anachronistic oligarchy to defend its privileges and powers for over 
three centuries, producing at the same time a coloured popula- 
tion more capable of responsibility and more prosperous than 
most. Like all colonies settled by Englishmen in the seventeenth 
century, Bermuda received a constitution more or less on the 
contemporary English model, representative government with the 
franchise restricted to landowners. But efforts to grow a re- 
munerative staple crop (tobacco) there failed, and, since the end. 
of the seventeenth century, the inhabitants have used their unique. 
situation at a strategic point on Atlantic trade routes to make a 
living from some form of maritime activity. At first it was ship- 
building, the carrying and entrepét trades, salt raking, privateering 
and piracy. Bermuda has for long been a contraband station in 
wartime, and since 1810 it has had a naval dockyard. Today it 
is also a port of call for cruise ships, a balmy island Mecca for 
the American luxury tourist and site of two United States bases. 


Thus Bermuda has been spared the problems of a single-crop 
economy—collapsing markets, absentee landlordism, social tension 
bred from plantation slave labour—which in the West Indies led 
to the replacing of old oligarchic Governments by Crown Colony 
administration. Slavery in Bermuda was therefore of a different 
character, Without the need for a large labour force to work 
plantations, importation of negroes almost ceased after the seven- 
teenth century. Maintenance, even of the existing slave popula- 
tion, became a liability rather than an asset, since the owner had 
to feed them, in sickness and old age as well as in health, on 
imported foodstuffs. Emancipation was as much a relief to the 
owners as to the slaves, and was conceded right away in 1834. It 
produced neither dislocation of labour nor excessive racial tension. 
The coloured people were already a community, with traditions 
and local roots extending back almost as far as those of the whites. 
The women were accustomed to easy-going domestic service and 
treatment as child members of the family. The men, many of 
them mechanics or sailors, were used to working alongside white 
men. Many were used to finding jobs for themselves, for they 
were encouraged to hire themselves out so as to help pay for their 
keep. A Governor of the early nineteenth century described them 
as a bold and hardy race of seamen, . Another wrote: 

The Negroes of these Islands are a very intelligent, docile race, 
far superior in every point of view, to the Africans.... The 
Bermudian Biack.considers himself an Englishman, and would feel 
happy to be placed im a situation that gave him his freedom and 
entitled him to the privileges of a British subject. 

When emancipation came the coloured people of Bermuda were 
ripe, it seemed, to take their place as citizens. But the owners 
had no intention of sharing their oligarchic powers, At the same 
time that the Colonial Legislature enfranchised the slaves it re- 
duced their opportunities of political power by doubling the 
voters’ property qualification—this in an island of 184 square miles. 
Now, when the coloured population is roughly double the white, 
plural voting (another seventeenth century survival) gives only 
1,352 coloured votes against 1,634 white votes. The conflict 
which has developed since emancipation appears at first to be 
racial. Although most of the coloured people have some white 
ancestry, intermarriage is practically unknown and there are there- 
fore two distinct communities. The oligarchy are well aware of 
Imperial disapproval of colour discrimination, and they do not 


wish to stir up trouble. The subject is, therefore, rarely if everi 
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referred to officially ; discrimination is left to customary adminis- 
trative practices, For example, the dual system of education is 
maintained in Government-financed, Government-directed schools 
by the face-saving expedient of describing them as private schools, 
leaving head teachers to discriminate between intending pupils. 
But it is a commonplace for white Bermudians privately to express 
alarm at the coloured population’s rate of increase. An English 
observer who criticises racial] discrimination is told, first, that 
since the present economy depends on American tourists who are 
even more anti-negro than Bermudians, the coloured people must 
be kept out if the tourist trade is mot to suffer. A second reply is 
simply this: “ It’s all very well for you to come here and criticise. 
You can go home to England where you haven’t any coloured 
population. We have to live here. Naturally we don’t want the 
coloured people competing with us and taking jobs away from our 
children.” 

Fundamentally, however, the problem is one of property distri- 
bution, complicated by the fact that the dominant landowners and 
merchants are white and the workers coloured. In Bermuda a 
fortunate history has given the property owners greater powers 
and a more highly developed technique for their defence than 
perhaps exist in any other British colony—with the exception of 
the similar colony of Bahamas. Deducing from experience that 
Britain does not interfere in the internal affairs of a colony which 
makes no demands on the Imperial Treasury (and making doubly 
sure during the war by using revenue surpluses for interest-free 
loans to Britain, at the expense of local educational improvements) 
the oligarchy have perfected the arts of procrastination. Popular 
causes are referred to one committee after another ; legislators 
express approval of the principle of reform but disagree about the 
method ; so time passes and nothing is done. 


The Colour Bar 


The raising of revenue by import duties falls heavily on the 
poor, who pay taxes on virtually everything they buy, and the 
failure to introduce the usual social security legislation, adequate 
teachers’ salaries or better schools makes it possible to get along 
without direct taxation. Racial segregation begins with education 
and goes on to bar coloured people from all categories of the local 
civil service except those of postman, policemen and messenger ; 
it bars them from training at or being on the staff of the Govern- 
ment-financed and only fully equipped hospital, from any but 
menial positions under the city corporations or other large estab- 
lishments. 

The coloured people have been slow to resent their position. 
The same economic factors which have preserved the oligarchy 
have given the workers, skilled and unskilled, full employment 
and a comparatively high standard of living. The Governor is 
not exaggerating when he writes: 

I have never before seen a coloured population—and I am fairly 
conversant wtih them—so well dressed, well fed or well housed as 
it is in Bermuda. 

This, of course, ignores the fact that, with so much wealth in the 
island, there is no excuse for the poor social services and the bad 
cases of overcrowding and insanitary housing, malnutrition, child 
neglect and hardship in sickness and old age to be found there. 
But it was inequality of opportunity, not poverty, which three 
years ago drove some of the workers into the Bermuda Workers’ 
Association, under the leadership of Dr Gordon, a more politically 
conscious coloured immigrant from Trinidad. Some individual 
members may have hoped for short-term advantages ; but they 
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have been led to petition for something much more fundamenggl. 
an impartial investigation into the problems of the “ voice 
voteless and under-privileged masses of Bermuda.” 


“Front Street’s ’’ Opportunity 


Naturally the Governor, Admiral Sir Ralph Leatham, 
is sympathetic to the oligarchy. The historical reasons 
made it unnecessary for Britain to interfere in the Colony’s inteny 
affairs have, for the last hundred years, prompted the appoini 
of Governors likely to get on with the ruling Bermudians. 
over, as in Gibraltar and Malta, the Governor of this “ Gibr 
of the West” has normally been found, not among experiengg 
Colonial Service personnel, but from “the Services.” 
Trollope described the Bermuda Governorship as a conveniey 
provision for a military gentleman in the decline of years, §) 
the Governor’s memorandum picks holes in the petition an 
counsels its rejection. He admits that the existing franchise shouk 
be reformed, but speaks of it as “a system which has withsteg 
the test of time ” ; he points out that a committee of the A 
has been appointed to consider extension of the franchise, by 
does not mention that this committee, set up in June, 1946, hat 
not once met at the time he wrote, five months later. He ignors: 
as much as he can of colour discrimination ; he expresses himsef 
as “sympathetic towards the employment of coloured men an 
women of sufficient competency in some (sic) more Civil Servic 
posts ...” but adds, “ there are well-known practical difficultig 
involved which have their origin in the historical development d 
this Colony.” He freely pleads for “ time for cogitation and adjus- 
ment of ideas” after the war, and reveals his own prejudice by 
saying, : 

It would be so much more helpful and profitable to the Colon 
if Dr Gordon and his Executive Committee . . . could be persuadal 
to direct their energies and cleverness in the coming years to teach 
ing their followers good citizenship and preparing them for greater 
responsibilities, instead of apparently instilling into them the wrong. 

ful belief that these things are to be had for the asking, whether o 

not they have shown themselves to be competent. 

No one could fairly claim that the average coloured Bermudias, 
as he is today, would make a first-rate leader of society. Generally 
speaking, he shows a characteristic indifference to family respons 
bilities, to work and to the good of the community. The whir 
people, who have their own share of irresponsibles, take this a 
evidence of innate inferiority, ignoring the effects of two cenruric; 
of slavery, the influence of white example, the demoralising play 
boy atmosphere of a tourist resort, and, most fundamental of:all, 
the disadvantages summed up in the explanation given by1 
coloured Member of the Colonial Parliament for parents’ apathy 
towards education: “No outlet for the children, so the parens 
figure what’s the yse.” 

The white community are not devoid of generosity. The o 
patriarchal relationship between master and slave has lingered on: 
the coloured man still looks 1o the white for help, and there ar 
Bermudian employers today who do to their coloured employees 
and other “ deserving cases ” many acts of kindness. But the tim 
for mere charity is past. The serious protest that-has come from 
the coloured community suggests that they will not rest content 
with their inferior status. If Bermuda is to keep what remains 
of the racial harmony it enjoyed at the time of emancipation, pr 
crastination must end. The principle of equal opportunity mus 
be established. If “Front Street ” will not do it, then it becomes 
the responsibility of Great Britain. 
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How Big is the Gap? 


HIS week’s debate on the import cuts, the wider aspects 
of which are discussed in an earlier article in this issue, 
has cleared away some of the obscurities in which Government 
policy was shrouded. But many remain. Why did the Chan- 
cellor deliberately abstain from putting his original statement 
in a statistical setting, thereby avoiding an evaluation both of 
the cuts themselves and of the size of the gap that needs to be 
closed? He himself, when taken to task on this point, lamely 
explained that he was afraid of “ overburdening ” his statement 
by “ interlarding a lot of statistics into it.” But in this statis- 
tical age, especially this dismal phase of successive revisions of 
nearly all the economic targets, the House and the public are 
scarcely strangers to figures. The balance of payments presents 
the crucial problem of Britain’s whole economy, and the 
Chancellor was making his most important pronouncement 
since the issue assumed its present frightening dimensions. 
Would he dream of proposing tax increases without first 
defining his revenue and expenditure and the size of the 
deficit? Is the explanation, alternatively, that the statement 
resulted from a snap decision to reveal action while the Paris 
conference on the Marshall offer was still proceeding ? Even 
that is unconvincing. The import programme has been under 
detailed scrutiny for many weeks, and the figures could obvi- 
ously have been produced at a minute’s notice. Yet Mr Dalton, 
responding to Opposition pressure, thought he could furnish 
them in about three days. It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that, at the outset, obscurantism was a deliberate objective, 
designed to hide the vagueness and timidity of the policy itself. 
The promised figures appeared just after the last issue of 
The Economist went to press. Despite the delay, they dealt 
with only one aspect of the problem, and this week’s debate 
has shed very little light upon other aspects. Nothing further 
is revealed about the size of the gold and hard currency 
reserves, the rate of actual expenditure of dollars drawn from 
the credits, or the period for which the residual dollars might 
be expected to last. No further estimates are given of the 
overall balance of payments or the state of the “ invisible” 
account, and nothing specific has been said about the dollar costs 
of completing the arrangements for full convertibility of ster- 
ling. All that has been furnished in any coherent form is a 
revised import programme—classified under the same very 
broad headings as those given in the now out-dated Economic 
Survey for 1947—and a minor interpretation of the information 
already given by Mr Morrison about the export prospect. But 
although much has been withheld that is indispensable to a 
Proper appraisal of the problem, the published figures easily 
suffice to show the utter insignificance of the Government’s 
contribution to its solution. They are set out in the accom- 
panying table, which compares the new import programme 
(for the year beginning on July 1st) with that given in the 
“Economic Survey ” for the calendar year 1947. 

The original 1947 programme for imports of £1,450 million 
at f.o.b. values (excluding £18 million of invisible imports of 
films) was £350 million more than was actually spent in 1946, 
but it was understood to represent little improvement in the 
effective flow of imported supplies. Most of the increase 
teflected, first, the need to make good the 1946 inroads into 

ic stocks and, secondly, the rise in prices in overseas 
markets, notably in the United States. Now the total, for a 
period ending six months later (and therefore overlapping by 


six months with the original period), is increased by a further 
£232 million (nearly 16 per cent), to £1,700 million including 
films—or to more than 50 per cent above the 1946 level. Yet 
we are told that it represents “no significant change ” in the 
bulk of imports embraced in the original programme: the 
“major change ” results from the increase in prices. Although 
the rise in dollar prices affects Britain’s import bills after an 
appreciable time-lag (only in recent months have the effects 
of last summer’s decontrol of American prices been strongly 
felt), the significance of this factor was seriously underestimated 
in the budgeting of last February. The Board of Trade’s index 
of import prices (which admittedly tends to understate the 
effects of the dollar changes) has risen by 20 per cent in the 
past twelve months and by 74 per cent since the turn of the 
year ; yet the official programme, for the same bulk of imports, 
has had to be stepped up by 16 per cent in four months. 

It is unprofitable to consider whether this deterioration could 
have been foreseen sooner, but if the Government has been 
slow to drive the point home, it is now more than ever import- 
ant to emphasise that this huge rate of importation affords no 
greater support for the standard of living or the export potential 
than did the much less costly imports of 1946. In bulk, it is 
equivalent to some four-fifths of what Britain imported before 
the war. But even an increase to the—at present unthinkable— 
level of 100 per cent would not suffice to restore pre-war 


Tue Import PROGRAMME 
(£ Million, f.o.b.) 








Economic 
Survey Revised 
Estimates Estimates 
Year Mid-1947 to 
1947 Mid-1948 
Food and supplies for agriculture......... 725 840 
Raw materials and supplies for industry. . . 525 640 
Machinery and equipment (including ships) 60 o5* 
Petroleum: products... i, «40.04.0606 mbestin® 55 80} 
MOREA hss <a vet one wah Sg dd Cu eae ORE 50 40 
CUMSOMEF- COOKE, Fs Fis oe Seve be evbe ts 35 30 
Filng Pom ances y ois so wik's cede NHELA COB 18 i5t 
1,468 1,700 


* This represents some increase for machinery over the Economic 
Survey figures for 1947. 

{ Excluding possible effect of film import duty. 

~ Including requirements of coal/oil conversion. 


standards of life (so far as they depend, as they vitally do, upon 
imports) because of the much larger slice which must be reserved 
for incorporation in exports. Yet this huge progamme already 
takes credit for the latest cuts—all except the expected cuts in 
film imports. Incidentally, therefore, it gives no clue to their 
precise amount. 

By contrast with the figures given in the Economic Survey, 
the prospective deficit on the balance of payments is even more 
depressing—though here, too, the Government has refrained 
from disclosing what the latest official estimates really are. The 
trend of exports has improved a little upon the worst expecta- 
tions of a few months ago. Not only was the recovery from the 
shock-effects of the fuel crisis rather less protracted than many 
people had feared, but it now appears that the Survey’s 
estimate of the total for 1947 had already allowed for half the 
loss of £200 million which the crisis and its aftermath were ex- 
pected to cause. But for that crisis, 1947 exports would have been 
put at £1,300 million; as it is, they are now estimated at {1,100 
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million. No comparable revised estimate has been given for 
imports, but if the Survey estimate of £1,450 million was 
realistic at the time it was made, it might be reasonable to assume 
that the revised figure for the calendar year would lie nearly 
midway between that estimate and the £1,700 million now fore- 
shadowed for the period from mid-1947 to mid-1948. On this 
basis, the 1947 import total (including films) would be, say, 
£1,550-£1,575 million, and the adverse balance would be no 
less than £450-£475 million, in contrast with less than £270 
million estimated last February. If other net invisible outgoings 
are estimated on the basis suggested in the Survey (£175 million 
of net Governmental expenditure overseas, offset to the extent 
of £82 million by net receipts from other sources), the overall 
deficit for 1947 would be in the vicinity of £530-£560 million, 
compared with the original estimate of £350 million and with 
the £450 million actually experienced in 1946. By comparison 
with a gap of this magnitude, the cuts now contemplated are of 
so little account that it is hardly of consequence whether the 
figures are computed before or after allowing for them. 

Nor is it reasonable to argue that the years 1946 and 1947 
should be considered together, and that, from the point of view 
of the drain upon the dollar credits, the disappointments of 
1947 might be regarded as being balanced by the unexpectedly 
good achievements of 1946. The overall deficit for the two 
years combined may be a little less than was contemplated at 
the time of the American Loan agreement. But the negotiators 
of that agreement assumed that British external borrowings 
of this magnitude would, by the end of 1947, have 
provided both much larger quantities of imported supplies for 
Britain, and a much higher proportion of capital and re-equip- 
ment goods, than will actually have been secured. The steep 
rise in prices and the concentration of Britain’s deficits upon 
the hard currency areas have imposed a much greater effective 
strain upon the dollar credits than any such caiculations might 
superficially imply. 

As for the extent of Britain’s remaining dollar resources, it 
is impossible, even now, to frame a precise estimate. The 
information regularly made available, like the figure given by 
Mr Dalton on Tuesday, relates only to the drawings upon the 
dollar credits (i.c., to the amounts transferred from the US 
Treasury to the British Treasury’s account in New York) ; it 
gives no reliable clue to the rate at which the dollars are being 
actually spent or earmarked ; and the latest figure for the 
dollars and gold in Britain’s till is already more than six months 
out of date. Since the winter’s crisis, dollars have been drawn 
from the credits at an accelerating rate. By the end of June, 
drawings on the US credit—excluding the £373 million draft 
announced this week—had totalled £512} million, and those on 
the Canadian credit roughly £165 million. The amount drawn 
on both credits in the first half of this year was about £400 
million, and of this no less than £250 million was drawn in 
the second quarter. The acceleration suggests that Britain 
has been living from hand-to-mouth; but, in the absence of 
further data, it would be unwise to take this for granted. In 
the latest period for which ostensibly comparable figures are 
available—the six months to end-December last—the gross 
holding of gold and dollar reserves was increased by nearly 
£100 million. It is at least conceivable, therefore, that the true 
dollar position is a little more favourable than the Exchequer 
Returns suggest. But, if the dollars which have been drawn 
are assumed to have been spent almost immediately, the amount 
which remains at Britain’s command in unutilised lines of 
credit is about £570 million (or £5323 million after this week’s 
draft), to which must be added the £642 million of gross gold 
and dollar holdings which Britain had in the till six months 
ago. At the recent rate of drawings, the residue of the dollar 
credits would last until the early weeks of 1948, while the gold 
and dollar reserves would provide perhaps for a further six 
months of expenditure before the situation reached the direst 
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extremity—after allowing about £150 million for a minimum 
working balance and inescapable gold liabilities. 

Obviously, the position is extremely grave. Yet there ig, 
even now, a breathing space during which policy could be 
brought to bear. Moreover, the prospect on a twelve months 
view may be rather more favourable than it is for the calendar 
year 1947. In the first place, it is very questionable whether 
the recently completed arrangements for restoring convertibility 
to sterling will in the coming year add appreciably to the effec. 
tive strain which convertibility arrangements have already im- 
posed in the first half of this year. 
generally are not reciprocal, it would be wrong to suppose that 
they work only one way. By conceding the right of converti- 
bility to sterling accruing from current earnings after July 15th, 
Britain achieves two notable gains. First, a limit is set to the 
diversion of British exports from their urgent task of paying 
for imports to the role of simply repaying past indebtedness, 
These unrequited exports in the past have imposed 
a very severe strain upon the balance of payments, and probably 
would have been checked much sooner if Britain had not known 
quite definitely, long in advance of July 15th, that by that 
date at latest it would be necessary in any case to set a limit to 
them. In future, exports of this character will be limited to 
the amount of agreed releases from accumulated balances. 
Measured by the experience of the past, this is perhaps the most 
striking of the two advantages which Britain reaps from the 
July 15th arrangements. But, looking to the future, the second 
advantage may well be the more important: it has been made 
a condition of the granting of convertibility of sterling that 


each country agrees to accept sterling without limit when 


offered by any other country in settlement of current debts. 
Sterling, as many countries will quickly discover, is achieving 
a real multilateralism based on the confidence that it can be 
converted into the ultimate scarce currency. For that reason 
it will not only itself become a scarce currency, but will move 
with increasing freedom around Britain’s series of trade con- 
nections, enabling deficits to be offset against surpluses and 
enabling Britain to pay sterling for supplies which in the past 
have cost her dollars. 

There is probably no need, therefore, to assume that the 
pure technicalities of the exchange situation will at this stage 
seriously aggravate Britain’s own problem. But the repercus- 
sions of the world dollar shortage upon British exports will 
become increasingly burdensome. The 1947 export target has 
now officially joined the list of abandoned objectives ; the rate 
of 140 per cent of the 1938 volume of exports, which in the 
Economic Survey was planned for the end of 1947, is now pro- 
jected as the goal for the middle of 1948. In relation to 1947 
the 140 per cent was geared to an export value total for the 
year of £1,200 million ; now it is geared to a value total (for 
the year—mid-1947 to mid-1948) of £1,300-£1,350 million, an 
increase which is apparently not wholly attributable to the rise in 
export prices. It will be an extremely difficult target to achieve, 
and the effort to achieve it will certainly involve further sacrifices 
for home consumers. But if it can be regarded as attainable, 
the prospective overall deficit for the year 1947-48 is about 
£400-£450 million (after allowing for {£50 million of re- 
exports), or between {100 million and £200 million less than 
the prospective deficit for this calendar year. If, as is perhaps 
reasonable to expect, governmental overseas expenditure caf 
be reduced below the £175 million estimated for the calendar 
year, and if income from tourism and shipping expands, the 
final result might be £50 million or so better than these figures 
suggest, leaving an overall deficit, on the most favourable 
assumptions about exports, of possibly less than £400 million. 

The prospect is clearly alarming; but the gap on. these 
assumptions is not so vast as to suggest to the fainthearted that 
it is hopeless to try to narrow it significantly without gravely 
impairing Britain’s short-run capacity to produce. . 


Although the arrangements _ 
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Wages and Industrial Unrest 


HE sense of restlessness among organised labour is clearly 

reflected in the recent outcrop of unofficial strikes. This 
week, shop assistants in the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society’s 
stores, provincial bus workers in the northern and midland 
regions and London Transport Board’s busmen have all with- 
drawn their labour, and have brought great hardship to the 
public. The growing unrest and indiscipline in certain coal- 
fields is even more serious, for if it develops, it may result in 
an irretrievable setback to production. Fortunately, the findings 
of the Court of Inquiry on Railway Wages (which gives the 
men an increase of 7s. 6d., instead of the {£1 for which they 
had asked) have been accepted by both the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. The latest Ministry of Labour Gazette 
shows that only slightly more working hours were lost through 
trade disputes in the first five months of 1947 than in the 
first five months of 1946 (1,105,000 compared with 992,000), 
but the possibility of fresh waves of industrial unrest is ever 
present. 

Trade union leaders have been loud in their condemnations 
of unofficial strikes. Mr Deakin described the Sunday strike 
of the London Transport workers—in defiance of a majority 
decision of a delegate conference—as “a violation of trade 
union principles.” Sir Mark Hodgson denounced unofficial 
strikes as “a body blow to collective bargaining.” Mr Will 
Lawther was even more outspoken in his presidential address 
to the miners, and described them as “a crime against our 
own people.” The trade union movement is understandably 
worried by independent strike action, for its own authority, 
as well as the public interest, is being challenged. Strictures 
and appeals for loyalty and discipline, so far, have not proved 
an effective curb. 

There is general agreement on the need to speed up the 
working of industrial negotiating and arbitration machinery— 
or at least of avoiding unnecessary delay—but it is not easy 
to define the limits within which this could be done. This 
problem is under consideration by the Ministry of Labour’s 
Joint Consultative Committee. The proceedings of the Road 
Haulage Board have shown that it is possible for months to 
clapse between the presentation of a claim and the announce- 
ment of an award ; the delays create a restive atmosphere and 
make an unfavourable award even less acceptable to the men. 
Yet to impose a time limit on the deliberations of wage-fixing 
bodies would be an arguable step ; clearly it would be un- 
desirable for those claims which involved important points of 
principle, and had far-reaching repercussions on other sections 
of industry, to be considered, as it were, under duress. 

The problem of overhauling and improving industrial 
negotiating machinery is not new. At the end of the first 
world war, as at the end of the second, the fact, or the fear, 
of industrial unrest prompted wide interest in the methods of 
settling industrial disputes. The schemes of the Whitley com- 
mittee for setting up adequate safeguards for industrial peace 
were only partially successful, but they did result in the estab- 
lishment of the Industrial Court. Recent bodies set up under 
the Industrial Courts Act, such as the Terrington committee 
on the road haulage disputes, the Forster Committee on ship- 
building hours and the Guillebaud committee on railway wages, 
have been instrumental in breaking deadlocks and preserving 

trial peace. The war saw the extension of voluntary 
machinery and the gradually diminishing importance of the 
Statutory bodies, and the Wages Councils Act of 1945 inherited 
the mantle of the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. Voluntary 
machinery is more flexible and sensitive than statutory bodies 


which tend to be hamstrung by their legal provisions. In general, 
therefore, the development of voluntary negotiating machinery 
should diminish the risk of industrial unrest. 

It will be interesting to see whether the recently-established 
negotiating machinery for the mines will have the desired effect 
of reducing disputes in this traditionally troubled industry. 
It provides for an elaborate system of pit conciliation, with 
the object of establishing “a regular, speedy and efficient 
method” of dealing with grievances at the collieries. If no 
settlement can be reached directly between the workmen and 
the management, the matter is referred to a pit committee, with 
a time limit of 14 days. Then, if no settlement is effected, 
it will be referred to a disputes committee, with another 14 days’ 
time limit, and finally, to an umpire selected from a panel 
appointed by a District Conciliation Board. At whatever stage 
a settlement is reached, it becomes binding on members of 
the union and upon managements. 

The British system of industrial negotiating machinery, in 
spite of its haphazard and somewhat uneven development, is 
probably unrivalled, but in the last resort only a sense of responsi- 
bility determines whether industrial peace is to be maintained. 
The Government is in a dilemma on this question. It 
naturally wishes to minimise industrial unrest and to avoid 
loss to production. On the other hand, it must surely be 
concerned at the inflationary movement which is now develop- 
ing from the concession of the claims of particular sections of 
workers whose demands are based on bargaining strength rather 
than a fair economic assessment of their wages and those 
of other workers in a weaker position. It has been suggested 
that an extension of the national arbitration machinery, to give 
the Government the opportunity, as a third party, to state 
its case for or against particular claims, might provide a solution, 
but, in practice, it would alter the two-party character of the 
present system, and might diminish the confidence of the 
workers in the independence of the arbitrators, if they felt 
that undue weight was attached to the Government spokesmen 
—even, probably, if they were Socialist Government spokes- 
men. Suppose that a court of inquiry rigidly followed the 
principles laid down in the White Paper on wages and hours, 
and refused applications for shorter hours or higher wages on 
those grounds. Would the unions be content to accept this 
because the Government have said so? 


The dilemma was clearly recognised by the Court of Inquiry 
on Railway Wages. On the one hand, it admitted that the 
unions had a case for wage increases—especially in view of 
the drift of manpower from the railways—and that, with the 
general trend towards a reduction of working hours, it seemed 
illogical to withhold similar benefits from railway workers— 
a perfect example of the repercussive effect of labour awards 
granted to one industry being used as a lever for improvement 
in another. On the other hand, the Court had to take into 
account the effect on railway costs, which could only be passed 
on to the public in the form of higher fares and freight charges, 
and the effects on other industries: 

We are aware of the tendency for wage increases in one 
important industry to have repercussions on the wage structure 
throughout the country, and we wish to make it clear that our 
recommendations have had regard to the special circumstances 
of the railway industry at the present time, and are not intended 
to serve as a basis for general upward movement of wages as 
a whole. 

For this reason, their recommendation specifically states that 
the increase of 7s. 6d. should be regarded as a short-term 
measure, pending the very necessary examination of a system of 
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grading, which would take into account relative skills and res- 
ponsibilities, and provide some incentive fo efficiency. 

The Agricultural Wages Board must have had similar con- 
siderations in mind, elthough the award of a £4 10s. minimum 
to farm-workers last week (followed in less than a week by the 
promise of a review of farm prices) suggests that the objective 
of maintaining manpower in agriculture and improving the 
status and standards of its workers outweighed the economic 
considerations of higher farming costs. Repercussions of the 
farm wages increase are likely to appear almost immediately 
in building, where strikes are threatened because of the recent 
rejection of the claim for a 6d. an hour increase. The Govern- 
ment has declared its support for systems of payment by result 
—the one practical fact that emerged from the rather woolly 
debate on productivity last week. Although builders’ leaders 
are still adamant in their refusal to consider incentives, there 
are hopes that, as a result of the modification of Defence 
Regulation 56 AB, some agreed scheme for bonuses, possibly 
on a collective basis, may be introduced. If payment by results 
became general throughout the industry, the price of a wage 
concession and the granting of the guaranteed week might not 
be too high. The miners’ demands for higher wages, too, is 
a clear case where logic and the national interest demand that 
any increase should be made conditional on higher output, 
but where, because it is necessary to “ keep the miners sweet,” 


the dangers of an automatic admission of the claim are only 
too obvious, 
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Mr Isaacs made it clear in the debate on productivity that 
the Government is definitely opposed to any form of “ wages 
policy.” To Sir Arthur Salter, who had suggested that wage 
increases should be limited until the gap between purchasing 
power and production had been narrowed, Mr Isaacs repli 

We were not asked to agree to a regulation of wages 

they were going down, but there seems to be a desire to regulate 

wages now that they are going up. sg 

Here, indeed, is the root reason for trade union objections 
to the idea. The unions know perfectly well that it is mg 
easy to bring about reductions of wages once increases haye 
been agreed than to achieve increases, which can always be 
backed with the threat of strikes. The process is seen very 
clearly in Professor Bowley’s survey of wages, earnings and 
hours from 1914-1947 (London and Cambridge Economic 
Survey, memorandum No, 50). Taking 1924 as 100, the index 
of wage rates in 1933, the trough of the depression, fell to 94 
By 1937 it was back to 102 and by April, 1947, it had rises 
to 178}. The idea of a wages policy has been rejected by the 
Government—which, after all, was sharply informed at Margate 
that wages were a matter between the two sides of indusuy 
in which it should not interfere. They are instead to be settled 
by the peremptory demands of the stronger industrial groups, 
with their weaker brethren trying vainly to overtake them. The 
result is a bitter harvest of rising industrial costs and the mal- 
distribution of the industrial labour force, which will have 
prolonged effects upon the efficiency of British industry. 


Business Notes 


Heads in the Sand? 


The past week may well prove to be a landmark for the 
gilt-edged market. The six-week accelerating fall has been 
halted, and there has even been a fair recovery. A detailed 
survey, in last week’s issue, of the vicissitudes of official policy 
showed that, if the Chancellor is really so concerned about the 
level of the floating debt as his recent statements imply, he can 
scarcely embark upon any major offensive to regain the ground 
that has been lost. But the conclusion was reached that a 
technical rally was surely due and that a little intervention might 
have perceptible effect. So it had proved On Friday of last 
week, the day after The Economist went to press, the gilt-edged 
market slumped further at the outset, carrying the rwo principal 
undated stocks to a round 10 points below par. Bur this was the 
psychological moment for which the authcrities had apparently 
been waiting, and a modest intervention at once stopped 
the rot and produced a quite notable rally. The moment 
was indeed well chosen, for many people, though by no means 
optimistic for the long run, had begun to feel that the market 
fered scope for short-term profits. This week, therefore, specu- 
lative and semi-speculative operatioas of this kind gave the move- 
ment a momentum of its own, and there was a further modest 
advance—despite the assumption, now general in the market, 
that a high proportion of the Southern Rhodesian loan would be 
left with the City underwriters. 

At the moment of writing, the recovery is showing signs of 
faltering ; but the fact that a turn-round has occurred at all has 
put new heart into the market. Although there is very far from 
being any consensus of opinion, many people are asserting with 
some assurance that last week’s ievels will prove to be the lowest 
for a considerable time. To argue, however, that there is scope 
for really substantial recovery is to assume that the Chancellor 
is not, after all, really concerned about the volume of money. 
Perhaps that assumption is tenable even now; but, if so, Mr 
Dalton’s latest remarks about floating debt become quite mean- 
ingless. For the short run, however, the prospect looks more 
assured—and some, at least, of the £45 million to be disbursed 
next week for bomb-damaged chattels should help to consolidate 
the gilt-edged position. 

Meanwhile, the equity markets have given their most astonish- 
ing display yet of indifference to the hard realities of the economic 
situation. Mr Morrison may declaim that the clock will strike 
twelve in the autumn, but the market’s only response is to put 
prices substantially higher. In one respect, however, their be- 
haviour is perhaps a shade less incongruous than on comparable 


occasions in the recent months, for this time a purely technical 
factor provides at least a partial explanatioa of their strength. 
The current Stock Exchange account is the last in which bargaits 
can be made for completion on the basis of the existing 1 pet 
cent stamp duty on transfers. This circumstance may conceiv- 
ably have brought forward a little buying which otherwise would 
have occurred a few weeks hence, but, more particularly, it 
leading short seilers to close their positions before the 2 per cent 
stamp duty becomes payable. For the rest, the markets still seem 
to be relying upon the theory that if import cuts, export quotas 
and other sources of pressure involve greater shortages, that would 


only mean a bigger inflation. The ostrich seems to have joined 
the Stock Exchange zoo, 


* x . 


Stanhope Steamship Questions 


On Tuesday, the Stock Exchange Council, after a lengthy 
special session, decided to disallow the appeal against the re 
jection of a quotation for the preference and ordinary shares of 
Stanhope Steamship Co. The circumstances of this rejection, 
together with details of the prospectus, were given on page 3 
ot last week’s issue of The Economist. The issuing broket 
obtained she support of only one firm of dealers in the marke, 
but the question before the Council was evidently a good deal 
wider than a mere review of the technicality that two jobbers 
are normally required to support an issue, for it lay within the 
Council’s power to waive this particular requirement had it bee@ 
minded to do so. 

Since the Council, following its long-established procedure, 
gave no reasons for rejecting the appeal, it is possible only t0 
infer that it was the prospectus as a whole, rather than any paf- 
ticular feature of it, which failed to satisfy the Council. Some o 
these features were described in last week’s note, and they weft 
certainly open to comment. But the Council appears to nave 
regarded the offer as falling beyond the boundary line which 
divides matters calling for criticism from the presentation of 4 
project in such a way that a clear impression of its merits and 
demerits is difficult to secure. 

It is surprising and regrettable that the clear warring signals 
given by the Stock authorities in the early stages wert 


not more quickly observed by the brokers to the issue. ‘ 

losses and those of underwriters may well be severe, for they will 
presumably find themselves with unquoted shares—like thos 
members of the public who mav not have withdrawn their appl 
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cations in time. Such incaution is hargly likely to occur again, 
and to that extent the Stanhope case will provide only a limited 
precedent. Nevertheless, the implications of the Council’s de- 
cision are far-reaching and debatable. _ The Council has elected 
to follow the original lead of the majority of jobbers in the ship- 
ing market. It could have been content with the support of one 
; for the issue, but was not. It therefore has confirmed, 
nine days after allotment ind after the public and underwriters 
had been committed, that the objections which the majority of 
jobbers felt towards the issue were valid, and that its character 
and terms were of a standard which fell below the Council’s 
requirements. Yer this was a prospectus which satisfied the 
law and satisfied the Capital Issues Committee; it was a pro- 
spectus, certainly, to which the maxim caveat emptor applied, 
but does the fact that some of its features were open to criticism 
Jogically lead to its disbarring by the Council for reasons not 
stated ? It will be a simple matter to remedy the machinery for 
handling new issues so shat warning signs are not ignored in 
fyrure, and eventually the new Companies Act will cover the 
point completely by its provision that all issues must be made 
subject to permission to deal being granted. It is less easy to 
justify the apparent readiness of the Council, on this occasion, to 
judge the merits of a particular project without, at the same time, 
giving some broad line of guidance on what it finds undesirable 
(as distinct from any question of nonconformity to the law or 
to the Stock Exchange rules) in prospectuses. 


India’s Sterling Balances 


Discussions began in London this week between representa- 
tives of the British and Indian Governments to devise interim 
payments arrangemems for the period immediately following 
July sth. On the Indian side the de'zgation is composed of 
officials who have powers to negotiate a temporary agreement but 
have no intention of doing more than to provide for the period 
immediately ahead, Subsequent arrangements will probably have 
to be made with each of the two Governments that will emerge 
from the partition. The interim agreement will probably have 
to involve some form of immobilisation of accumulated balances. 
The Reserve Bank of India’s holdings now amount to £1,178.4 
million. The anticipation of some form of blocking is reflected 
in the decision of the Indian authorities to impose restrictions 
on payments between India and other sterling countries. These 
are intended to check the flight of capital abroad pending the 
completion of the London talks. Among some of the restrictions 
announced this week are the following: the approval of the 
Reserve Bank of India is required before any new sterling account 
is opened by Indian nationals; individuals with families and 
dependents abroad within the sterling area will be allowed to 
make remittances only up to £250 per month ; travellers are to 
be allowed £250 and half that sum for each child. Current pay- 
ments for licensed imports, dividends, interest and salaries, will 
be permitted in full. 

ese restrictions plainly acknowledge the fact that sterling will 
become a scarce currency for India. They are comparable with the 
contro] on sterling payments recently introduced by Egypt. The 
decisions by India to institute restrictions on payments between 
that country and the rest of the sterling area must inevitably 
raise the question whether India will decide to follow Egypt 
by withdrawing from the sterling area. The mere fact that 
restrictions are being applied is not, however, tantamount to 
saying that India must leave the sterling area. It should not be 
ignored that Australia znd New Zealand have found restrictions 
on payments to Britain wholly compatible with their membership 
of the sterling area. Concurrently with the imposition of these 
Tesiricuons on payments, the Government of India has also 
decided to cut its import and licensing programme. Among the 
articles for which no import licences will be granted are motor 
cars, lorries, confectionery, spirits and beer. 


* * 2 


Postscript to Egyptian Agreements 


., Lhe agreement with Egypt has left a few loose ends and it 
sull is not apparent how they will be tied up. The greatest 
Uncertainty is that which concerns the sterling assets of private 

iduals residing in Egypt. These are not affected by the 
ing arrangements. The Treasury Order which became 
effective last week directs that no person. may make any payments 
om behalf of banks in Egypt or carry out any orders regarding 
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securities emanating from banks in Egypt, except with the permis- 
sion of the Treasury. The privately held sterling assets which 
lie outside the scope of this order are estimated in well. placed 
Egyptian quarters at about £50 million, These accounts. will 
consist of free sterling unless and until théy are requisitioned. 
Then they will become blocked, since they will be transferred to 
the account of the National Bank of Egypt or of some other bank. 
It was generally assumed that the requisitioning order would 
automatically follow the signing of the agreement in London. A 
week has passed, however, and no hint of such action on the 
part of the Egyptian Government has yet appeared. The sterling 
in these private accounts cannot be used to obtain foreign 
currency or to make payments to non-sterling area countries 
unless the funds can be paid over to an Egyptian “ transferable ” 
account in London. Sterling in these private accounts can, 
however, be used to make payments for imports into Egypt from 
sterling area countries. Unless these private accounts are 
requisitioned and immobilised without much further delay it is 
probable that a black market will develop in the sterling they 
represent, Such a development will be encouraged by the fact 
that the Egyptian balance of payments has recently been running 
at a deficit of £E30 million to £E4o million per annum—as against 
the renewable release of £8 million for the last 54 months of 
1947. The effect of the Anglo-Egyptian financial agreement is to 
compel Egypt to start building a superstructure of financial and 
commercial controls such as she has never envisaged before and 
which she is in every respect ill equipped to devise and operate. 


* * * 


Recovery in Textile Output 


Mr Dalton’s emphasis last week on the need to expand 
textile exports has again drawn attention to the slow rate of 
expansion in the labour force of the textile industries. There 
has indeed been a noteworthy recovery in production since the 
fuel crisis, for which the industries deserve full credit, but 
statistics for the period up to the end of May suggest that 
improvisation and “ making do” by managements may now have 
yielded their main contribution. A further spurt in production 
depends upon more fucl and more labour. A somewhat ready 
confidence on the Government’s part that the recent expansion in 
output will be maintained seems implicit in Mr Morrison’s state- 
ment on Tuesday that the new clothing coupon period for 
home consumers will be brought forward from November Ist to 
October rst, 

The three main textile industries—cotton, hosiery and wool— 
have not been equally successful in their drive for more labour 
this year. In hosiery, employment increased between January and 
April merely from 80,500 to 80,800—a microscopic contribution 
towards the 40,000 recruits required for the labour force 
suggested as a post-war target. In the wool textile industry (for 
which the Wool Working Party set a post-war target of 200,000 
employees) employment actually fell from 163,800 to 163,100 
between January and April. Dislocations inherited from the fuel 
crisis may have played their part in this fall, but the recruitment 
of 37,000 new employees will clearly be a prolonged and difficult 
task. The cotton industry is making more encouraging progress 
in building up its post-war labour force. Numbers at work in 
spinning and weaving increased from 224,100 in January to 
237,100 in May. Indeed, according to the Ministry of Labour 
returns, 258,000 persons were employed in these two sections 
of the industry in April, a figure’ which is nominally higher than 
the Cotton Working Party’s estimate of 250,000 as the maximum 
post-war labour force which the industry might attract. 

CoTTOoN anD Woor: PRopUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
(Production : weekly averages) 
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other figures in the table are returns submitted to the Board of Trade. 

N.B.—There is a slight difference in the four-weekly periods as between cotton and wool, 


~* Including East India wool, noils, shoddy, etc. 
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The table on page 77 suggests that, within the limits set 
by fuel supplies, a further expansion of production, on a scale 
capable of making a substantial contribution to exports without 
stripping home consumers of their ration, will need more opera- 
tives. It is quite impracticable at the moment to think in terms 
of tens of thousands of new local recruits. But there is no doubt 
that a few thousand workers in, say, the spinning sections in 
cotton and wool and in the knitting section in hosiery—would 
give an impetus to production more than proportionate to their 
numbers. As a short-term policy, such gaps could most readily 
be filled with European volunteer workers where local recruits 
are not available. Obvious difficulties, such as housing and train- 
ing, have to be overcome, but there is no other way of quickly 
expanding the labour force. Lancashire is already planning to 
absorb up to 10,000 foreign workers during the next nine months. 
Bold steps of this sort may be the best demonstration to young 
local recruits that they will be able to find remunerative and 
stable employment in the basic textile industries. 


* * * 


Double Shift Working 


After a long interval, the report of the committee appointed 
by Mr Bevin in March, 1945, “to enquire into the economic 
need for and the social consequences of the double day shift 
system in manufacturing industry” has now been issued. 
Although the committee was mainly concerned with the long- 
term aspects of shift working, its report has a very pertinent 
bearing on the present situation, not least because the principle 
of shift working has been accepted in many industries as the only 
way of relieving the electricity load this winter. Indeed, the 
Minister of Labour’s Joint Consultative Committee has gone so 
far as to suggest the use of compulsory powers to enforce co- 
operation in staggering schemes. Double shifts to avoid power 
cuts may be an emergency, but once they have been introduced, 
and acceptable conditions negotiated within each industry, they 
should be easier to apply where they are economically necessary, 
as a permanent feature of industrial operation. 

Shift working is of course accepted as inevitable and automatic 
in a number of heavy industries, such as mining, the railways 
and foundries, but hitherto it has been regarded as an emergency 
measure in manufacturing industry. The unions have opposed 
two shift working on social rather than economic grounds, and 
the TUC’s acceptance of the principle in their evidence to the 
committee—provided satisfactory wages and conditions are 
negotiated—revealed a major change in outlook. 

The Committee finds that the system of double shift working 
“is undoubtedly capable of making an important contribution 
to the economic well-being of the country.” It agrees that it is 
an important element in the re-equipment and modernisation of 
industry, and seems to have been particularly impressed with the 
evidence of the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
“that it is essential for automatic looms to run at least two shifts 
to make them a commercial competitive proposition.” While it 
recognises the very real social difficulties of re-organising working 
hours, and the possible dislocation of family life, it finds certain 
compensating factors. It did not find evidence to support the 
view that two shift systems were detrimental to health and believes 
that there can be compensating benefits in shorter total hours and 


a longer week-end. 
* 


The report rightly insists that if the workers in manufacturing 
industry are to accept shift working, they should be fully informed 
of the reasons for it, and their co-operation should be secured in 
working out effective and acceptable schemes. The committee 
recommends the continuation of the procedure under which the 
Minister of Labour has to authorise two-shift working by women 
and young persons, and is in favour of the retention of the ballot 
scheme, except in new factories. It suggests that, if shifts are to 
be worked, the hours should fall between 7 a.m. and 11 p.m. ; 
the report also emphasises the need for adequate welfare, canteen 
and transport facilities. 

The Government has accepted the broad lines of the committee’s 
report, but parts company with it in one important respect. It 
does not consider it necessary to retain the full legal requirements 
which at present govern the adoption of double shift working, 
provided that adequate powers are maintained to protect the 
health and welfare of shift workers. In this, it follows the general 
lines of a reservation by three members of the committee which 
emphasises the inflexibility and delays in the present procedure. 
A speed-up in the adoption of shift working would be an im- 
portant factor in developing schemes for re-equipment and the 
introduction of new machinery. 
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Probiems on Rail 


The railway unions have accepted the award of the 
of Enquiry for an increase of 7s, 6d. per week in basic 
and a reduction in the working week from 48 to 44 
thereby removing the threat of any general, as distinct 
sporadic, labour trouble. The Transport Bill has now complet 
its passage through the House of Lords, with the addition of; 
handful of amendments which have a vital bearing on the w 
of the Transport Commission. (It is hoped to discuss their i 
cations in a future article.) —The summer passenger train cuts 
been in operation for four weeks, in order to ensure first prio) 
for coal movement, but it would seem that the volume of Passenger 
traffic is appreciably lower than it was last year—either becauy 
people have decided to economise on their holidays, or becaug 
they have taken alarm at the reports of the cuts and relied upoy 
road transport. As for freight, it was expected that the volum 
of movement in the second half of this year would show a smaj 
rise compared with 1946, -ut the recent trend suggests that this 
expectation may have been optimistic. 

The railway industry is in a state of interregnum, with th 
companies still operating under government control, and due jp 
be superseded in six months’ time by the Transport Commissiog 
and Railway Executive. Although, in these circumstances, th 
companies have no direct responsiility for their costs and 
revenues, the spiral of increasing costs is a matter for great a 
hension on the part of the transport user. Costs are still rising, 
partly because the prices of materials are now beginning to refleg 
the effect of the §-day week in industry, and it would hardly be 
a matter for surprise if the net revenue deficiency on the Contm 
Account, which has been estimated at £32 million in 1947, wer 
to be exceeded—quite apart from the cost of last week’s award 
for higher pay and shorter hours. The cost of the Court’s recom 
mendations would be approximately £30 million for a full year, 
and if these operate for the second half of 1947 there would in all 
probability be a deficiency on net revenue account for the yea 
approaching £50 million, if charges were not increased ; ina 
full year (based on 1947 levels of traffic) the deficiency would & 
in the neighbourhood of £70 million, At present, railway cherges 
on the average are 28 per cent higher than the pre-war level and 
to meet a £50 million deficit would involve raising the surcharge 
to about 62 per cent—an increase of 27 per cent on the presemt 
level ; to meet a £70 million deficiency would require a lift from 
28 per cent to 70 per cent—an increase of one-third on the present 
level of charges. 

Sooner or later this deficiency will have to be met frankly and 
honestly. The increases in costs have been conceded and th 
transport user will eventually have to meet them. Indeed, there 
are salutary arguments that they should be met in the near future, 
even if it is unlikely that the Minister of Transport, who has so far 
shown marked reluctance to adjust railway charges to higher costs, 
will decide upon a full increase in rates and fares to the new level 
of annual costs. It seems more probable that he will addres 
himself to an increase that would go some way towards reducing 
this year’s deficiency, jeaving the Exchequer to make some com 
tribution: if so, the range of the increase likely to be favoured 
may be somewhere between 10 and 25 per cent, but the spreading 
of such an increase over different types of traffic would still be 
a matter for conjecture. It seems improbable, however, that the 
existing differential in favour of freight traffic (freight rates ame 
25 per cent higher than pre-war, whereas passenger fares, other 
than season and workmen’s tickets, are 33} per cent higher) 
will be reduced. 


* * * 


Disappointment in Rubber 


The fourth meeting of the Rubber Study Group which 
ended in Paris last Tuesday proved to be yet another disappoint- 
ment in the international regulation of commodities. Little appeats 
to have been accomplished beyond the recommendation of new 
terms of reference which include setting up a permanent secretariat 
in London under the supervision of a Management Committee 
representing France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. In its statistical survey the Group refrained 
from making any final estimates of supply and demand beyond the 
end of 1947, Owing to present uncertainties. Production of natural 
rubber during the current year is expected to total 1.2 million 
tons and synthetic rubber 515,000 tons. Total consumption of 
natural rubber is estimated at 1,060,000 tons and of synthetic at 
p85:000 tons, These figures do not include any estimates 

Russia except for imports of natural rubber. This would 


‘mean that during 1947 stocks of natural rubber would increase by 
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140,000 tons, while those of synthetic would decline by 70,000 
tons. At a previous meeting the Study Group had estimated the 

in natural stocks during 1947 at 235,000 tons and a 
decline in synthetic of 35,000 tons—a net increase in total stocks 
of 200,000 tons ; now the figure is put at only 70,000 tons. Total 
stocks (including quantities held in producing areas and afloat) 
at the end of 1946 amounted to 1,020,000 tons, of which 880,000 
tons consisted of natural rubber, so that by December 31, 1947, 
there will be almost a year’s supply of natural rubber, or 1,020,000 
tons, while synthetic stocks will be reduced tio 70,000 tons—r1} 
months’ supply at the current rate of consumption. 

But perhaps the greatest disappointment in the proceedings of 
the Study Group was the lack of any American policy for syn- 
thetic production. The American delegation was unable to 
express any authoritative view, since the Bill to govern the future 
size of the synthetic industry has not yet been laid before Con- 
gress, and in any case it is not likely to be discussed until the 
beginning of next year. Yet American policy in this field is the 
key to the world rubber problem. As it was, the Group had to 
content itself with the pious hope that no obstacles will be placed 
in the way of international trade in and the use of rubber—hardly 
a very certain basis for a recovery in natural rubber prices. 


x + x 


US Bill Rate Unpegged 


The Open Market Committee of the Federal Reserve System 
nas decided to unpeg the rate for three months Treasury bills as 
from Thursday of this week. The US Treasury bill rate has been 
kept rigidly at ¢ per cent since 1942 by the simple device of 
quoting this as the official buying price for bills. Since 1942 the 
Federal Reserve banks have held themselves ready to buy 
Treasury bills of any maturity at this rate and have added to the 
attractions of the contract by including in it an option to the 
seller to repurchase the bills, at any time during their currency, 
at the same rate of § per cent. This inexorably fixed the Treasury 
bill rate at { per cent. It had another and perhaps less expected 
effect. Since the bill rate was pegged at a level which was 
artificially low in comparison with the j per cent. rate for twelve 
months certificates of indebtness, the commercial banks tended 
to ignore bills and hold certificates as their shortest maturities. 
Almost the whole of the bills subscribed at the weekly tenders were 
sold to the Reserve banks on the day they were taken up. Of $16 
billion of Treasury bills now outstanding all but about $1.5 billion 
are held by the Federal Reserve banks. For some time past there 
has been a very vocal campaign in the United States, and par- 
ticularly among certain Federal Reserve authorities, for letting 
the bill rate find a higher and more reasonable level. 


* 


Dealing with the significance of the unpegging of the bill rate 
our New York correspondent writes : — 

The action is one of a series of events starting more than a 
year ago in a retreat from the rigid wartime controis of the money 
market, and embracing the debt retirement programme, elimina- 
tion of the preferential discount rate on bank borrowing against 
government securities, a tax on Federal Reserve note issues not 
covered by gold certificates, and large sales of long-term govern- 
ment issues from the trust funds and government agencies, The 
objective has been to prevent the long-term rate from going too 
far below 2} per cent, which has been its chronic tendency. 

The uming of the present action may be especially related to 
this latter aim. In recent months very heavy sales of long-term 
securities from government holdings have been carried out to 
festrain those upward price tendencies. The longest tap 24 per 
cents have declined from about 103} to a little less than 102}. 
This additional step of unpegging is further notice that the 
officials are interested in no higher, and perhaps in lower, prices. 
This interest in turn may be a partial preparation of significant 
tefunding in the autumn. September and October bring heavy 
Maturities, and with the cash balance close to a minimum, a 
sizeable amount of new issues will have to be sold on subscription, 
The period might even bring long-term borrowing for the first 
ume since the Victory loan in December, 1945. With the 
Treasury committed to a 24 per cent long-term rate, a long-term 
issue would presumably be at that rate ; but if the market is too 

above that level, the Treasury might be subjected to criticism 
for undue generosity. 
snail-like pace of the retreat from rigid wartime money 
Market controls arises in large part from continued uncertainty 
Whether deflation or inflation is the dominant threat to this 
Country. The authorities clearly do not want to be too vulnerable 
to. the charge of inaction in the present. inflationary trends. But 
they also fear like the plague any charge that through restrictive 





July 


July is the month when the farmer surveys his crops and 
prospects. Between seed time and harvest he reviews 
his position ; forecasts of grain and root crops are made ; 
hay harvesting begins. In all seasons the modern farmer 
calls on his banker for some necessary service; he can 
always turn to his bank for counsel and help in the day- 
to-day transactions of this basic yet ever changing 
industry. The Midland Bank, so intimately concerned 
in agricultural conditions throughout England and Wales, 


is ever ready to give the farmer the specialised service 


he may require. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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policies and high rates they caused depression: the violent 
criticism they received after 1920, after 1929 and after 1937 is 
still exceedingly impressive. They have therefore been, and still 
are, seeking the best-of two possible worlds. 


* + * 


insurance and Nationalisation 


In view of recent murmurings from unofficial Labour circles, 
the insurance companies will obviously have welcomed Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s reaffirmation recently that the Government has no inten- 
tion of extending nationalisation into the field of insurance. The 
Minister’s reassurance was, indeed, quite comprehensive in its 
implications. Speaking at the anniversary dinner of the Norwich 
Union Insurance Societies, he reiterated the statement made when 
the new Assurance Companies Act was introduced in Parliament 
last year:— 

The Government have no intention of interfering with the 
transaction of insurance business by private enterprise save to the 
limited extent to which imsurance at home may be affected by the 
existing proposals relating to personal social insurance and industrial 
injuries. It is the desire of the Government that insurance should 
be in the future as in the past dealt with on an international basis 
and as business of an international character. 

This re-Statement of faith in the virtues of a free insurance busi- 
ness is the more significant in view of the recent discussions 
about the effects which industrial nationalisation may have upon 
the demand for insurance facilities. There have been complaints, 
for example, that the Coal Board is abstaining from insuring in 
the market its risks for fire, accident and similar contingencies, 
preferring to absorb them within its own organisation. Sir Stafford 
promised a considered reply to the representations which have 
been made on this issue but, in the meantime, categoricaily 
affirmed that it certainly does not follow automatically from 
nationalisation that the nationalised industry or service should 
not insure in the ordinary market. Given this assurance that 
there is no purely political factor in the equation, it is difficult 
to quarrel with the policy which is being followed: The 
nationalisation boards, as Sir Stafford pointed out, are designed 
to be virtually autonomous boards which should have sole respon- 
sibility for deciding matters such as these. It is true that the 
peace-time policy of Government departments is, very properly, 
to absorb their own insurance risks ; but if national boards adopt 
the same procedure, it would be wrong to assume that they are 
merely assimilating their practice to that of Whitehall. 

When an organisation reaches a given size, it is plainly more 
economic for it to rely upon the spread of risks within its own 
organisation than to pay a premium to the market for the service 
of providing a still larger spread. The policy adopted by the 
Governmental trading controls during the war—of insuring stocks 
and goods in transit—tepresemted, mor an admission that the 
normal policy was unsound, but simply a means of ensuring that 
no permanent damage was done to London’s insurance market 
by the abnormalities of war-time trading. The nationalisation 
boards, if they decide that their business is sufficiently large to 
absorb particular risks without insurance, will simply be following 
a policy which has been considered appropriate by such organisa- 
tions as the railway companies and London Transport. In the 
circumstances, it is hardly fair to regard the Government’s attitude 
in this matter as inconsistent with its recognition of the important 
part which British insurance plays in invisible exports. Obviously 
the extension of nationalisation will tend to restrict the domestic 
demand for insurance facilities. But this is hardly a case in 
which the capacity of the insurance companies to perform services 
abroad is dependent upon the volume of the demand for their 
services at home. 


* x x 


Bigger Dis-savings 


The recent trend of National Savings is hardly calculated to 
put fresh heart into the gilt-edged market. The latest figures, 
which relate to the last week of June, show a further increase in 
«he rate of withdrawals and a negligible increase in the flow of 
new subscriptions. In consequence, the weck’s encashments (in- 
cluding the interest portion of savings certificates repayments) 
exceeded new savings by £3} million, which is easily the largest 
amount of weekly dis-saving for the current financial year. Five 
weeks ago, when attention was drawn in these pages to the un- 
satisfactory tend, the cumulative total of net cash receipts (for 
the first eight weeks of the year) stood at £59.4 million, and thus 
was approximately equal to the target rate of {£1 million per day. 
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Since then, although at the target rate the total should have risen — 
by a further £35 million, it has actually fallen by £6 million 
only £53.6 million—before allowing for roughly £7} million for 
interest disbursed on the Savings Certificates encashments, Thus, 
whereas the “départments” could normally count upon at least 
a modest inflow of savings moneys which they automatically re. 
employ in the gilt-edged market, now they are having to find funds 

for the purpose of meeting small savers’ claims. The following 
table summarises the trend for the financial year to date, and- 
continues the series given in The Economist of June 7th:— 





SMALL SAVINGS TREND 








(£'000s) 
i ; ; 
Week Ended Receipts | Repayments® | Net Cash Raised 
socinbititiia ical Bs ae i Be a A ew 
Age Sicsrss iveisicsein cdi | 31,988 17,917 14,071 
ap Tes Uk bath 6 bRdSS ind eeceken 20,735 12,053 8,702 
i a. deena te oh ae heh eG ¢ 18,071 14,688 3,383 
eat Me b% 0 odd bewads Ghee e oekaes 26,546 15,976 10,570 

RE RIT a VS 30,584 19,504 10,880 
CE sa hcan tw eced vee se bte 20,740 14,992 5,748 
bp FR hes chi dis SES 17,441 13,450 3,991 
5h: nS hbk bch + a ninkedcanen Giamiaicn 17,717 15,650 2,087 
pti ME Seas ces eee kee oe 14,711 16,325 — 1615 

POSES. Sia wih hk Sad ce eek ca 15,831 15,265 566 
Sire a acibie sss Utes + denehs 16,565 16,362 205 
GS a SER aw tas OES 6 EA OD ok 15,456 17,255 — 1,779 
5 Aa adhe kde agttadbcdbe 15,596 18,3824 ~ 3 





* Excluding interest portion of Savings Certificates encashments. 


The year’s target of £366 million for net savings is some £36 
million above the comparable figure for 1946-47, yet already the 
total for 1947-48 is far below last year’s level and over 40 per cent 
below the target rate. Sir Harold Mackintosh, explaining some 
of the underlying influences recently, attributed this contrast with? 
1946-47 mainly to the fact that the figures in the early weeks of that’ 
year were unnaturally swollen by the bumper demand for the last” 
of the 3 per cent Defence Bonds. But, had it not been for the’ 
successive “ last chance” drives, the 1946-47 savings figures would” 
have been far below the level actually achieved ; and, in raising 
their sights for this year by some ro per cent, the National Savings 
Committee must be presumed to have taken account of this factor. 
and to have assumed that the planned increase could be achieved 
without such adventitious aids as those of last year. If this” 
savings target is not to join the long list of abandoned objectives, 
the Savings Committee will have to make even greater efforts to 
bring home to the public the need for maximum economy. Its’ 
task would be easier, perhaps, if the Government itself showed 
more realism in app'oaching the problem of the balance of pay- 
ments, for the psychological and human issues which arise in both 
cases are closely parallel. 


* * * 


Exchange for Business Travel 


The British exchange control authorities have this week taken 
necessary and belated steps to prevent the abuse of the regulations: 
covering the issue of foreign exchange for business purpos-s. 
Hitherto such exchange has been made available to a business: 
man and two members of his staff at the rate of {10 a day each, 
and authorised banks have had the right to grant exchange on 
these terms for periods up to three months without reference to 
the Bank of England. The only exception from this rule was 
that exchange allocations for Switzerland were restricted to seven 
days, any extension beyond this period requiring Bank of England 
authority. These highly elastic arrangements lent themselves 
to considerable abuse. Too often did the “other members of 
the staff” include the business man’s wife masquerading as a 
secretary in order to qualify for the £10 a day with which ward- 
robes were restocked and scarce hard currency frittered away. 
Too often were “ business trips ” up to three months spent in the 
mountains. The main changes now made are to restrict to 1§ 
days the period for which business travel currency can be allo- 
cated without reference to the Bank of England, and to make each — 
application cover one person only. If secretarial or other services — 
call for companions on the business trip, special application will 
have to be made for them. 





wn * * 


Raw Cotton Prices Increased 


The increase in raw cotton prices announced by the Board of 
Trade at the end of last week caa hardly have surprised Lanca- 
shire. The home issue price had been for some months below. 
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Abridged Particulars. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908—1917.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF “ROBBIALAC” PAINTS. 


SHARE CAPITAL 





‘ Issued or to 
Authorised be Issued, 
£200,000 in om cent. Cumulative Pre-Preference Shares of £1 eaclt,......0.cccccessevee £153,231 
£100,000 in 63 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each..............0..00s0e £100,000 
£200,000 in 7 per cent. “ A ” Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each.................. £200,000 
$200,000 in Ordinary Shares of 5. cach...........ccccccsssecseseeccsersesscseucsesecsecseseane £125,000 





£700,000 £5 1 
The Company has no Debentures or Mortgages or Loan Capital (except a Charge in favour of Midland Bak (ielied. to secure a loan which 
it is proposed to repay out of the proceeds of the present issue of Shares). 
THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN ON TUESDAY, 15th JULY 
FOR AN ISSUE OF 


296,924 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 25s. per Share. 


: Ree The Prospectus shows (inter alia) that :— 
1, The Company, with its subsidiaries, manufactures all classes of paints, varnishes, enamels, cellulose lacquers and distemper, including the well 
known “ ROBBIALAC ” and other proprietary brands. 
2. Net trading profits for the twelve years ended 31st December, 1946, before charging taxation or War Damage Act payments, but after 
for Directors’ remuneration, depreciation and amortisation, interest (other than on the Bank Loan, which it is proposed to repay out of the 


of this issue), and deferred repairs, together with the parent Company’s share of the profits of subsidiary Companies to the extent only to which 
such share has been ae y way of dividend were :— 


Wd bat dda dchededecced laveblectsbdou’ 2,542 SO ke, «cael 
NOUNS iiss aio, Seeds «dasa 47,571 OG is Gig lidin ue Chas siniansccacnde dani 341 
WOOF vcscciscigh tnsvctd nates snc bvand 57,642 WN bi tine sateen cos’ ohesoetenec ane 127,816 
RE ad nacchdcveess igtstuucessescusenbad 5205 SOD isis i508 ci stthinsstsstcnndes svete’ 145,229 
pec coscaadsstksticeeeaticsss catenins 59,745 BOS shins dss henkiis ceca tesihe ose cohol 109,599 
WGAD iii. sectarerdaverdddcccssssesviade 68,470 Bsns bbs ok can suxine dionsanasecbebiae 234,352 
$, The arrears of repairs, maintenance and re-building throughout the world, together with the everyday demand for all the Company’s products, 
should keep the Works fully employed for many years. Directors are confident that, unless unforeseen circumstances arise, the dividend 


of 25 per cent. per annum, which has been oe on the Ordinary Share capital for the last four years, should be at least maintained on the enlarged 
capital. Such a dividend represents a yield of 5 per cent. at the price of 25s. at which the Shares are being issued. 
Copies of the full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and forms of application are obtainable from =e 
B 


ANKERS : MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New Issue De ent, Poultry, E.C.2 and Branches. 
BROKERS: E. B. SAVORY & CO., Basildon House, 7/11, gate, E.C.2 and the Stock 
RAYNER & CO., 4 & 5, Throgmorton arenee, E.C.2 and The Stock Exchange. 


and from 
THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


6, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


























Abridged Particulars 


LONSDALE INVESTMENT TRUST LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929) 


Authorised: SHARE CAPITAL oy a 
£554,500 in 4 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock Units of £1 each... ‘ se 2584500 


445,500 in 4 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each : — 
1,170,000 in Ordinary Stock Units of £1 each ie bis ai 1,170,000 
80,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each iv ini ies oo 
£2,250,000 £1,724,500 


There are no Debentures, Mortgages or Loan Capital 


OFFER FOR SALE 
BY ROBERT BENSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
of 292,500 ORDINARY STOCK UNITS OF £1 EACH AT 45s., 


payable as follows: 


On Application ive i we ste wes «. 20s. Od. per Stock Unit 
On Acceptance ios io se - ie .. 25s. Od, per Stock Unit 


Total Se UN LTE OON EUs Lo cL. 5 dle GU pew Sobek Uae 














The List of Applications will open and close on Friday, 18th July, 1947 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that :— 2. The Directors consider that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, the 
1. The Company has been formed to acquire substantially the whole of profits of the group should be sufficient to permit the payment of a dividend on 
the undertaking and assets of Lonsdale Investment Trust Limited (which was the Ordinary Stock, in respect of the year ending 28th February, 1948, of not 
in voluntary liquidation on 8th July, 1947) and the whole of the Issued less than 10 pee cent, which would represent a yield of £4/8/10 per cent on the 
re Capital of Robert Benson & Company, Limited. T. L. Lonsdale & price at which the Ordinary Stock is being offered for Sale. 
pany, Limited, previously a Subsidiary of Lonsdale Investment Trust 2 ; 
Limited, has been transferred to Robert Benson & Company, Limited, whose mbit —— ——. & Sono P mcergpe tn cm ee a 
Mame is i : E 5 its from underwriters and cli sw 
Tioiten "it Course of being changed to Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co, 12) OF this Offer for Sele 
Rot phteere coemiee hia a gent os me Noeerenens teen, Se ee _. Copies of the full Offer for Sale (on she terms of which alone ications 
ing business, which —- issue, offer for sale, underwriting and ll be received) and Forms of Application will be available on Wednesday, 
of securities, both publicly and privately, the financing and development 16th July, from the Offices of:— 
of commercial and industrial undertakings, and the management and supervision Hoare & Co., 4, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3, and The Stock Exchange, 
of investment trusts and private investment funds. London, E.C.2, and 


ROBERT BENSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
24, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
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the New York spot rate, and the only uncertainty was the exact 
time when the Government’s price would be brought more into 
conformity. The present increase, averaging 1jd.a lb. for Ameri- 
can type and 1d. a lb. for Egyptian type cotton, is im fact quite 
moderate when compared with the previous rise of last October, 
which averaged 53d. a lb. for American and 43d. a Ib. for Egyptian 
varieties. Since that date the spot price in New York has risen 
from 33.45 cents to 37. 30 cents a lb.—an increase equivalent to 
2id., which compares with she present increase of 2d. for Ameri- 
can "growth. To what extent the differentia] price increases as 
between countries of origin will induce spinners 1 use raw cotton 
from sources other than the United States will depend largely on 
the quantities available. That these other prices were not raised 
as much as US cotton—for imstance, Brazilian was increased 
only iid. a lb.—suggests that the Government certainly desires 
to encourage the consumption of these extra-American growths. 

The following table, which shows the development of British 
cotton stocks by growth, reveals certain interesting trends in 
consumpsion : 


$tocks OF Raw Cotton By GROWTHS IN UNITED Kryncpom 
‘(000 Tons) 
To tee CO ates ee ee ok ~? er ee pe ee 


i | British | ' 
End ot Period | Total ; Ameri- | fodian (Brathan E. & W. Egyptian; Sudan | Peru- 
i | can ; African | Vian 


———- ate 


‘9 | oi 


+ 275-0 


Dec.. 1939., | 322-4 | 23-0 9 55-8 | 25-0 | 28-0 

June, 1945... | 376-4 | 115-3 | 403 | 42-9 | 16-3 | 87-4 | 47-4 9-6 

Dec. 1945... = 411-1 | 101-9 | 4-0 ] 75-3 | 16-0 | 696 | SAS | 15-1 

June, 1946... | 416-2 | 85-2 | 452 | 98-1 | 22-6 | 79-0 | 46-3 | 18-2 
i cs 


Stocks of American cotton have declined proportionally since 
the end of 1939, and also quantitatively, so that by June, 1946, 
Brazilian cotton became the largest item of the British stock- 
pile. During the last twelve months this trend has. continued. 
There has also been a greater emphasis on cottons from British 
East and West Africa. This changing pattern reflects the saving 
in dollars that has already been made, 

The most important question raised by the Board of Trade 
announgement, however, is that of price policy, It is an estab- 
lished principle that the Cotton Controf have to cover their costs, 
but the methods adopted for determining the home issue prices 
remain a mystery. Under such a system of governmental trading, 
price changes will be less frequent than in the days of the Cotton 
Exchange, but the magnitudes greater. If the industry is to plan 
forward, it must have an idea of the future trend of prices. It 
was nevér easy to assess accurately a market’s reaction ; that was 
acquired by experience. But to foresee what a Government body 
will do, and when, is an impossibility. If Government wading is 
to work harmoniously with private enterprise some mechanism 
seems to be required to replace the price barometer whith guided 
the industry in the past. : 
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“i 
After twenty-five fruitful years as Chairman of C 
d, who is the father of rayon development oh 
in this country and overseas, has been succeeded by Mr. J, ° 
Hanbury-Williams. The new chairman gave a comprehensiyy 
outline of the company’s expansion programme in his address g| 
the meeting this week, saying that contemplated capital exper 1 
ture exceeds even the huge total of £27 million available for rep 
vestment resulting from what is pointedly described as the “ 
fiscation” of the company’s interest in the American Vise 
Corporation. Even the £37.4 million of net liquid assets avail ibe 
at March 31st is regarded as possibly inadequate measured ag 
current construction costs, and though there will be no immed in 
recourse to the capital market, this might be necessary in ¢ 
course. The extension of the company’s activities in the United 
Kingdom has had to be keyed in with the Government’s plans ¢ 
direct as many new factories as possible to the development area 
The chairman was not able to add much information on the pm 
gress of the company’s development schemes, but. progress in the 
initial stages is bound to be slow when labour and equipment ag 
both difficult to mobilise. A year may elapse, for instance, befan 
the company goes ahead with its plans for the new factory tok 
erected at Dundee for the production of staple fibre. In the 
main, ‘attention is being directed to augmenting production i in 
existing mills which are now working in most cases at full ca 
Overseas, a rayon factory is projected in Australia, and extension 
to the existing plant at Cornwall, Outario; a badly aaa 
factory at Calais is working again, while at Cologne the Glanzsteft 
Courtaulds buildings are little damaged and connections in Ital 
with Snia Viscosa are being resumed. 

An interesting break down of trading receipts shows that at 
of £1 received, raw materials took 6s. 2$d., wages and salarig 
5s. 1o}d., running costs, depreciation and selling expenses §s 74, 
leaving 2s. 33d. to be split between taxation, 1s. ojd., and a mer 
1s. 3d. for other contingencies and dividends. This analysis ho 
that the equity holder is on the thin edge of a very broad wed 
In fact it was pointed out by the chairman that actual ordinay 
capital employed in the business amounts to around £46 millies 
including profits ploughed back. The latest dividend was equive 
lent to 7.6 per cent for a twelve month period, or taken as a pe 
centage of the capital actually invested, around 4 per cent. Th 
present emphasis on long-term. expenditure suggests.that Cou- 
taulds’ ordinary shares cannot yet count on a more than moder 
chance of higher dividends, though the eventual return on the nev 
investment should certainly exceed that obtained on the gilt-edged 
securities now held by the company. 


* * * 
Cash for Damaged Chattels 


It is perhaps anomalous that the long delayed payments d 
compensation for bomb damaged private chattels, which th 


(Continued on page 83) 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Pecords and Statistics Supplement. 


reports also appear in the Supplement : 
| 
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Notes on the tollowing company 


Richard Thomas and Baldwins ; Rolls Royce ; Timothy Whites and Taylors ; Beecham is 
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outcome of in 


NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LIMITED 
RECORD DEPOSITS 


The seventy-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the National Bank of 


tinued high level of these funds is partly the 


partly the result of the difficulty of obtaining 
imports. 


airy production has been better than 
last season, butter graded for export for the 
eight months ended March 31st being 18.5 
New Zealand, pe cent. higher than for the same period 


83 
_ ‘Ther has ‘been “a fresh and substantial) 


increase in the bank’s ‘resources consequent’ 
upon its ever - growing  patticipation 
in national. economic life. This has made 
it possible to meet in full the requirements’ 
of customers. The recognised canons of 
banking orthodoxy have been strictly adhered. 
to. The bank has carefully refrained from 


{or ‘exports ‘and 


Limited, will be held in London on the 24th 


i t. : sae 
Sir Sydney Parkes, the chairman, in his 
drculated statement, refers to the strong ties 
binding the Dominion to the Mother 
Country, as evidenced by the gift of 
£10,000,000 sterling to the British Treasury 
and the generous subscriptions for the relief 
of flood distress in England. 

Dealing with the balance sheet he states 
that deposits had increased by £5,342,000 to 
the record figure of £26,840,000, and 
advances have expanded by £2,731,000. The 
demand for loans has come from most classes 
of borrowers, but the increase is due mainly 
to the requirements of the Dominion’s ex- 

ing industrial structure, to the cost of 
rehabilitation and restocking of business 
generally. Higher price levels have also con- 
tributed to the increase. 

The net profit at £110,798 shows a satis- 
factory increase owing to increased lendmg 
and some slight relicf from taxation. The 
proposed final dividend is 3 per cent. (less 
tax at 9s. in the £), which with the interim 
dividend of 2 per cent. makes 5 per cent. 
for the year. 

Referring to general business conditions, 
he states that trading has been good in spite 
of many shortages. Expansion of secondary 
industries continues to be a market feature 
of Dominion economy. Coal and electricity, 
especially in the North Island, have been in 
very short supply. Building construction has 
been confined, through lack of an adequate 


st year. 

Two years ago the joint organisation 
(U.K. Dominion Wool Disposals, Ltd.) took 
over the responsibility of disposing of the 
accumulated war-time stocks of wool. Since 
then world demand for wool has exceeded 
all expectations, and it is gratifying to learn 
that more than half of the surplus has 
already been sold. There was almost a com- 
plete clearance of the current New Zealand 
clip, and in addition surplus stocks of New 
Zealand wools are now down to about 
1,000,000 bales, or roughly a year’s produc- 
tion. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE 
ITALIANA, MILAN 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ordinary general meeting of this Bank 
was held on April 29, 1947, in Milan, the 
chairman of the board, Signor Camillo 
Giussani, being in the chair. 

Mr Raffaele Mattioli (managing director) 
submitted the directors’ report for the year 
1946. 

It illustrates the more salient changes in 
the balance sheet. They reflect the economic 
and financial developments in Italy during 
the past year and the policy pursued by the 
bank in its endeavour to give the fullest sup- 
port to the country’s post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

Without departing from its habitual 
caution in undertaking fresh liabilities, the 


granting accommodation for business of a 
speculative nature and has also declined 
certain propositions which would have jn- 
volved a lock-up of funds intended instead 
for the purpose of promoting production. 

A survey of the means by which Italian 
economy is endeavouring to find a new 
structural equilibrium and to get through 
the transitional period of reconversion shows 
that the Banca Commerciale Italiana, in 
addition to facilitating the placing .of a 
number of new issues through its nation- 
wide network of branches, has, in con- 
junction with the other two Italian Banks 
of National Interest, lent its assistance to 
the ._“ Mediobanca” for the_ realisation. of 
its particular programme. 

As is known, the said institution receives 
monies on time deposit for periods vary- 
ing from one to five years for the purpose 
of fimancing industrial undertakings. Its 
activities have already commenced | and 
transactions of some importance have been 
concluded, 

The directors’ report of Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana states that, in view of the 
fact that the former London branch had, un- 
fortunately, to be wound up, it has been 
decided to open a Representative Office in 
order to preserve direct and close contact 
with that great financial centre. 

Appropriation of Profits: 

Brought forward from 

previous years 


.. Lire 24,605,610.30 
Net profit for 1946... 


» 25,588,721.85 





supply of materials, to housing and essential 
works. ds é 
Overseas assets of the Dominion in March 


and of the 
last stood at £NZ99,508,000. The con- 


animates it. 


spirit 


bank has unhesitatingly brought to this task 
the full weight of its efficient organisation 
of enterprise which 


Lire 50,194,332.15 

To Reserve Fund ... Lire 50,000,000.00 
Balance carried forward 

to 1947... = 194,332.15 





(Continued from page 82) 


Government had said must await a substantial flow of consumer 
goods, should fall to be made, after all, at a time when consumers 
face increasing rather than diminishing austerity. Most of the 
amounts now outstanding will be discharged on Monday next, 
when roughly a quarter of a million claimants will receive 
approximately £45 million. This sum includes interest on the 
agreed amount from the date of the damage and the supple- 
mentary payments which the Government last year agreed to 
make for certain losses which arose before the end of 1941. 
Obviously it is too late now to reopen the question of the basis 
of this supplementary compensation, but the sense of grievance 
felt by those who suffered damage after 1941 has certainly not 
diminished since Jast year’s announcement was made, for every 
successive rise in prices makes the distinction the more 
inequitable. It is heightened, moreover, by the fact that many 
people secured substantial advance payments on grounds of 
hardship—and the authorities were certainly much less austere 
when judging what constituted hardship than in evaluating the 
amount of compensation due. The supplementary payments to 
those who have already received the full amount of their claims 
will not be made this week, but it is hoped that the payments will 
be completed in their entirety before the end of the year. 

The £45 million now to be disbursed does not, therefore, 
fepresent even the greater part of the total disbursements for 
bomb damaged private chattels. The advance payments have 
already absorbed £65 million, and the supplementary payments 
to be made later this year will require roughly {ro million, 
making a total of about £120 million. Towards this sum the 

nment received during the war £16 million from those who 
voluntarily took out insurance policies for cover beyond the 
amount provided free under the Government scheme. The 
ities now point out that “for the most part” the payments 
fepresent compensation under the free scheme for which no 
ums were payable. ‘This circumstance underlines the 
ice of the other arbitrary feature of the arrangements for 
Supplementary payments—that they are based on a percentage 


‘Scale which descends as the amount of the claim rises ; so that at 
the level of £1,200 no supplementary payments are made at all. 


Shorter Notes 


Deliveries of coal cutters to British coal mines during May 
totalled 73, compared with 75 in April and a monthly average of 
70 in the second quarter of 1946. Deliveries of conveyors were 
slightly higher on the month, totalling 201 in May against 195 in 
April and 769 in the second quarter of 1946. Colliery tubs and 
mining car deliveries numbered 6,600 in May, compared with 
§,370 in April. These, and other coal-mining machinery statistics, 
are given in a new table in the June issue of the Monthly Digest 
of Statistics. 


* 


A price-fixing agreement is being canvassed among the 1,400 
owners of weaving sheds in Lancashire. Proposals follow the lines 
of the price-fixing contracts entered into already by members of 
the Yarn Spinners’ Association, which covers 100 per cent of 
Lancashire spinners. It seems possible, however, that in the case 
of the weavers, rather less than 100 per cent agreement might 
satisfy the sponsors of the scheme. 


* 


Of the 6,330 European voluntary workers placed in employ- 
ment between January 1st and June 30th, 564 were placed in 
textiles, 2,268 in agriculture and 1,836 in hospital work. 


4 


Addressing the annual conference of the National Union of 
Tailors and Garment Workers on Wednesday, Sir Stafford Cripps 
referred to the present lack of balance between supplies of cloth- 
ing for men and women. The Wool Controller has requested 
manufacturers to make more cloth for men’s clothes and less for 
women’s. From July 17th the worsted flannels 214 and 214A are 
to be withdrawn from the schedules for women’s garments. 
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YMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


RECORD FIGURE OF DEPOSITS 


574 YEARS’ DIVIDEND AVERAGE 


LORD KENNET’S SURVEY 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of the Imperial Bank of Iran will be held, 
on the 17th instant, at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, London, W.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord Kennet, P.C., 
GBE., D.S.O., D.S.C., circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to March 
20, 1947:— 


Our accounts this year show a further but 
more moderate increase in deposits, to the 
record figure of £24,663,000. Bills payable 
show a reduction of £684,000 in sterling 
drafts on London and items in transit. 
Credits and guarantees are increased by 
nearly £3,000,000. Much the greater part 
of the total of £7,000,000 in this item repre- 
sents documentary credits opened by us 
in Britain and the U.S.A. and Europe to 
finance orders for goods of all kinds to be 
exported to Iran and Iraq. This is prime 
banking business for which we are reason- 
ably secured, firstly by the control of the 
goods and secondly by the deposit, for a per- 
centage of the value, which the importer in 
the Middle East leaves with us until he 
pays the bills and receives from us the docu- 
ments enabling him to take delivery of his 
merchandise. As both the import of goods 
and the supply of foreign exchange are under 
Government supervision and control, the 
importer has to conform to varying limita- 
tions, restrictions and regulations, the object 
of which is broadly to establish an orderly 
supply of useful imports without drawing 
excessively on reserves of foreign exchange 
or flooding the market with excessive im- 
ports in particular classes of goods. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


On the assets side of the balance sheet 
there are two items which appear for the 
first time. Below the cash item we have 
a statutory deposit with the Bank Melli Iran, 
Under a decree issued by the Iranian 
Government on November 23, 1946, we 
have in future to maintain in a special 
account at the Bank Melli 15 per cent. of 
our public current deposits in Iran and 6 per 
cent. of our fixed deposits in Iran, all in 

. . These redeposits do not 
or the purpose of comparing 
this year’s figures with those for March 20, 
1946, the amount of £1,741,000 shown as 
deposited with the Bank Melli may be added 
to the first item, namely, cash in hand, at 
bankers, etc. The combined figures are very 
slightly below the cash figures for the pre- 
vious year. 


in Iran. We held at March 20. 
1947, the equivalent of £1,914,000 in rial 
bonds These bonds are repayable at three 


months or six months after the date of issue. 
Since December 29, 1946, the rates of interest 
have been reduced to 1 per cent. and 14 per 
cent. respectively per annum, and we under- 
stand that only three months bonds will be 
issued in future. It has been our practice 
for some years to hold these bonds, and in 
fact we held the slightly larger total of 
£1,953,000 at March 20, 1946. That was 
entirely of our own volition and the amount 
was comprised in our balance sheet in the 
figures for bills discounted, loans and ad- 
vances, as I explained a year ago. The rate 
of interest on these bonds up to the end of 
July, 1946, was 4 per cent. per annum at 
three months, and 4} per cent. per annum 
at six months. 


EFFECT OF NEW OBLIGATIONS 


The effect of these two obligations 
accepted by us last November is that 30 per 
cent. of our demand deposits and 12 per 
cent. of our time deposits in Iran will in 
future be immobilised and earning one-half 
per cent. per annum only. Discounts, loans 
and advances show very little change after 
deducting the Treasury bonds from the pre- 
vious year’s figures. In bills receivable we 
have an increase of £640,000 mainly in bills 
drawn under documentary credits. Not- 
withstanding the segregation of the obligatory 
redeposit referred to above, our cash 
money at short call now amounts to 43 per 
cent. of our deposit liabilities, which we 
regard as quite adequate. - 

Our profit of £138,305 1s a little more 
than the previous year. In placing £20,000 
to reserve and so bringing that account into 
equality with our capital we mark another 
milestone in the march of our affairs. Our 
satisfaction at this stage is, however, tem- 
pered by a sense of the growth in our com- 
mitments and the uncertainty of the future. 
We are the better pleased to have been able 
to increase the carry-forward by £28,000. 
Maintenance of the final dividend at 6 per 
cent. brings the average gross return on the 
price of issue of our shares to 5 per cent. 
per annum over the 57} years of our exis- 
tence. You will remember that our shares 
were issued at a premiumm of £2. 
average gross return on our nominal capital 
of £1,000,000 is 6 per cent. per annum over 
the same period. 


GOVERNMENT’S DEVELOPMENT 
_ PROGRAMME 


In reviewing the situation in Iran a year 
ago I referred to the unsettled state of the 
north-western province. The announce- 
ment in June, 1946, of a settlement of the 
Azerbaijan question did not inspire con- 
fidence, and it was not till six months later 
that the opposition to the central Government 
ceased, on the withdrawal of the Russian 
forces and the resumption of control from 
Teheran. The change was made in an un- 
eventful manner, and the resultant improve- 
ment of the political atmosphere was very 
noticeable throughout Iran. Trade between 
the north-west and the rest of Iran has since 
been slow to recover, as the once-prosperous 
province of Azerbaijan had im- 
poverished by disorganisation and unrest. 

With internal peace and confidence re- 
stored and good order re-established 

country, and with the 

= , " s over, the Iranian 
ernment is now free to pursue its policy 

of national development on_ constructive 
lines. The includes extension 


programme ‘ 
of the railway system, more factories, and a 
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piped water supply for Teheran, also 
reforms and the extension of 


opium, which. has. been Te contne a 
generation, is now prohibited. 


FOREIGN TRADE ACTIVE 


Foreign trade in Iran has been active 
throughout the past year in spite of the 
Azerbaijan troubles, some tribal unrest ip 
Fars and Bushire in the late autumn, and 

iod of congestion at the port of 

orramshahr. There is still considerable 
delay in the supply of imports, notably 


material required for capital construction of. 


replacement, Substaatial supplies of 
textiles and miscellaneous goods are being 
imported from the Continent of Europe, 
The cost of living has again fallen slightly. 
Some shipments of barley have been we 
to the Mediterranean. America is still the 
principal market for Iranian exports. The 
supply of sterling exchange at the official 
rate of 130 rials to the pound is limited, and 
sterling normally commands a premium in 
the unofficial market. The regulations con- 
trolling exchange vary from time to time to 
meet changing conditions. 

_ As you know, our bank was established 
in Iran under a concession for 60 years from 
January 30, 1889, and we have always taken 
for granted that it would accordingly expire 
on January 30, 1949. Some months ago, 
however, we were told that in some quarters 
it was held that the period of our concession 
should be read as lunar years, not solar years, 
and that our concession therefore ended in 
April, 1947. The question of the expiry 
date is at present under discussion. After 
the concession expires we are liable to taxa- 
tion on such profits as we may earn in Iran; 
but the expiry need not otherwise materially 
affect the conduct of our business. 


PROGRESS IN IRAQ 


Business in Iraq has continued to make 
satisfactory progress. The good harvests of 
last year resulted in substantial shipments 
of barley to Europe, the United Kingdom 
and North Africa, at prices well above those 
of the preceding year. Higher prices were 
also obtained for wool and hides and skins 
during the 1946 season, but these commodi- 
ties were a bad market in early 1947, ow'ng 
to lower prices in the U.S.A. The date crop 
was a good one and large shipments were 
made to India. The rise in the price of gold 
in India resulted in a reversal of the west- 
ward flow of gold as the Mediterranean price 
declined. This reversed movement has con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
bullion imports to India. Imports of all 
classes of manufactured goods have increased, 
including rayon and silk textiles from Italy 
via Beirut. Active development is promised 
for irrigation and flood control in Iraq. 

Our branches at Kuwait and Bahrein and 
Dubai in the Persian Gulf are performing a 
useful function in trade with Iraq, Iran, India 
and Saudi Arabia, The oil developments at 
Kuwait give assurance of increasing activity 


at that prosperous port. Since my last review 


we have expanded our sphere of interest 
westward by opening branches at Beirut in 
on and at Damascus in Syria. 
These towns have trade relations with Iraq 
and Iran which should improve with the 
quickening of transport facilities, 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT 


g 


iz 


the pleasure of revisi 
Sead UF gultte bres cor eatubbinnents 
at a number of our offices in Iran. On this 


tour I particularly valued the open @ 


of making the acquaintance of our 


In the course of a short stay in Teheran I 
i ut our affairs 


many interesting talks a 


In October last, accompanied by Mr Hae 
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THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED © 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 
PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 
SIR VERNON THOMSON’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of The Union- 
Caste Mail Steamship Company, Limited, 
was held at 3, Fenchurch Street, London, 
EC.3, on the 10th instant. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt., G.B.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech 

The outstanding event in South African 
affairs during the year since our last meeting 
has been the visit of the King and Queen 
with the two Princesses to the Union of South 
Africa and Rhodesia. The royal tour gave 
jmmense pleasure and satisfaction to the 
peoples of those lands and will promote and 
strengthen mutual goodwill. It has alse 
focused attention upon the natura] beauties 
and the fine, health-promoting climate of 
Southern Africa, stimulating a desire on the 

of many of the inhabitants of these 
slands to visit that great part of the 
Commonwealth. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit on trading for 1946, after pro- 
viding £600,000 towards Deferred Repairs 
and renewals, shows an increase of about 
£500,000 on the corresponding figure for 
1945. This is in part accounted for by the 
additional tonnage which we had available 
during the greater part of the year. With 
the additions to our fleet, the charge tor 
depreciation (which has been calculated at 
the same rate as for the preceding year) is 
accordingly higher at £713,747. & 
pursuance of the policy started in 1943, tile 
normal annual depreciation written off the 
book value of the fleet for 1946 has been 
supplemented by the transfer of £690,114 
from Fleet Replacement Account towards 
writing down the cost of new tonnage 
acquired or delivered in 1946 and built at 
prices increased by war-time inflation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 8 PER CENT. 


After providing for depreciation the 
directors have again allocated £250,000 to 
general reserve account, it being prudent 
ship management to make provision now for 
less good times which, from previous history 
of shipping, are bound to be experienced. 
The directors are pleased to be able to 
tecommend a dividend upon the ordinary 
stock of 6 per cent. plus a bonus of 2 per cent 
less income tax, carrying forward the slightly 
incteased balance of £467,000. 

accounts show that of the earnings 
for 1946, after providing for interest on 
debentures, £190,664 has been provided for 
laxation, aa tae A being retained es the 

; » an ’ represents net 
distribution to the holders of £5,480,000 
share capital. The dividend and bonus 
recommended on the ordinary stock absorb 
£219,200 gross, and this figure represents 

per cent. on the ordinary share capital 
or Ca r 

: nion-Castle is a continuing company 
with a record of service to Britain and South 
Africa now nearing a century. Its substantial 
liquid resources should not be regarded from 
the angle of the break up value of the assets, 
but as the wherewithal to renew the fleet 
& ships become due for replacement, thus 
enabling the company to maintain its high 
waditions of efficient service and to contribute 

the best in our time, 


St 


FLEET AND SERVICES 


cn company’s fleet consists of 24 vessels 
315,059 tons gross register, as compared 


with 30 vessels of 383,000 tons gross register 
in September, 1939. It has been well 
maintained throughout the = and operated 
without amy serious accident. Work has 
continued satisfactorily on the two new 
vessels under construction at Belfast for the 
Mail Service, although unfortunately, owing 
to adverse weather conditions and other 
factors, some delay has occurred and it is not 
now expected that they will be delivered 
until February and April, 1948, respectively. 
I should like to express cordial appreciation 
of the splendid work done by Messrs. Har- 
land & Wolff, Limited—work-people as well 
as Management—in the re-conditioning of our 
vessels and in the building of our new ton- 
Bags in times of exceptional difficulty. 

ince the beginning of this year our 
weekly Mail Service has been resumed, and, 
pending the return of all our passenger 
vessels, our fast cargo vessels will continue to 
be used as supplementary tonnage in order 
to maintain the weekly sailing between 
Southampton and Capetc wn in each direct-on. 

We have continued to operate cargo vessels 
in our old established trades between the 
United Kingdom and Continent and South 
and East Africa and Mauritius. We have 
in addition maintained frequent sailings from 
the U.S.A. to South and South-East Africa, 
and acquired primarily for this important 
dollar-earning service the fast cargo vessels 
“ Drakensberg Castle,” “ Good Hope Castle ” 
and “ Kenilworth Castle.” We also retain 
our interest in the trade from East and South 
Africa to the U.S.A., and intend to devote 
particular attention to its development. 

Southampton Dock Facilities—After con- 
sulation with the Southern Railway, we have 
decided to take advantage of the opportunity 
to utilise berths at the New Docks at 
Southampton, which afford more scope for 
the provision of ern facilities for the 
expeditious handling of passengers 
cargo. Considerable work is required to 
be done before our vessels can regularly 
use these new berths, which are expected to 
be fully available to us before the end of 
1948. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Unfortunately there is no sign of any re- 
duction in the expense of operating vessels 
—on the contrary, costs have continued to 
rise during the past year. This is a matter of 
grave concern to Shipowners. Thus ship- 
building costs are more than twice pre-war 
costs, ordinary upkeep repairs are more than 
three times pre-war cost and oil fuel is 
about twice -war cost. Agreements 
made by the National Maritime Board on 
behalf of Shipowners and the various Sea- 
farers’ Unions came into operation on Ist 
April, 1947, and effect important improve- 
ments in the pay and conditions of em- 
ployment of ships’ personnel in addition to 
offering greater security of employment. 
These we welcome in the belief that 
they will encourage the right type of 
seafarer. They will, however, entail a very 
substantial additional expenditure to this 
Company—more than £120,000 per annum 
over the Wartime rates. These are factors 
which affect freight and passage rates. 

Another im item affecting operat- 
ing costs is slower turn- obtain- 
able in certain United Kingdom and 
overseas ports. In this country, serious 
delay has been experienced in some ports. 
The economical utilisation of high class and 


expensive tonnage requircs t quickest 
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possible turn-round, consistent with efficient 
cargo and satisfactory overhaul of 
the vessels’ machinery. With the intro- 
duction of the new Decasualization Scheme 
for dockers, it is hoped that recent difficul- 
ties will now be overcome. If we all “go 
to it” that would be the best practical con- 
tribution we as individuals can make to the 
solution of our present economic problems 
as a nation. 


CARGO AND PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Last year the volume of cargo ship from 
the United Kingdom to South Rice fell 
short of pre-war quantity and, notwithstand- 
ing the drive for exports, outward traffic so 
far this year has, on the whole, been disap- 
pointing, partly in consequence of fuel and 
power cuts. Recently there has been a further 
falling off in cargo. In the trade from the 
United States of America, shipping com- 
petition is keen. Homeward from South 
Africa, the amount of cargo has fluctuated. 
Substantial consignments of ‘citrus and 
deciduous fruit have been carried by this 
company’s vessels, which have been specially 
built and fitted for the conveyance of perish- 
able products under refrigeration. To and 
from East Africa, cargo has been steady. 


_ The greater proportion of passenger space 
in our vessels is stilt allocated to various 
Government Authorities for outward use and 
the allotment at this company’s disposal is 
therefore limited, whilst there is still a long 
list of persons waiting for passages to South 
Africa. It is a matter of regret to us thatthe 
hopes of intending passengers to South Africa 
are still being deferred owing to our present 
inability to cope with the demand for accom- 
modation, but every effort is being made to 
meet requirements. We are hopeful that it 
will be practicable before Jong to increase 
substantially the passenger allocation in our 
vessels so that, with more frequent sailings 
as vessels return after reconditioning, greater 
progress can be made in meeting ordinary 
passage demands. 


PROSPECTS 


The immediate prospects in regard to 
passenger traffic, especially to the Union of 
South Africa (although there is also a pent- 
up demand on the part of South Africans for 
opportunities to visit this country), are good 
and the competition from increased facilities 
for travel by air is consequently not felt so 
acutely as it would otherwise be. South 
Africa offers good opportunities to British 
manufacturers but present indications suggest 
some recession (temporary it is hoped) in 
the sellers’ market, and strenuous efforts are 
needed to improve or even maintain our 
position in the export trade to the Union, 
Homewards, the outlook is uncertain until 
the import programme as a whole is settled. 
South Africa being Britain’s best customer, it 
is important not to curtail U.K. imports from 
South Africa lest South Africa may find 
itself unable to take as many of our exports, 
resulting in the loss not only of some of 
our imports but exports as well. Our fleet 
of cargo vessels is larger, with a higher 
average speed and greater carrying capacity, 
than before the War; it should prove 
adequate for the needs of our various trades, 
an objective constantly in mind. 

people of this country have had 
impressed upon thém constantly in recent 
months the facts of the economic situation. 
Apart from the basic necessity for maximum 
possible output and the urgent need for 
considerable a trade, there 
is no more important in this country’s 
economy than the overseas earnings of 
British sae which constitute our 
— “ invisible ” export. This 
act is apt to be overlooked but in my opinion 
its importance cannot be over 


The chairman concluded by expressing 


warm appreciation of the loyal and diligent 
service of the staff ashore and afloat. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 


RECORD FIGURE OF DEPOSITS 


574 YEARS’ DIVIDEND AVERAGE 


LORD KENNET’S SURVEY 


The fifty-cighth ordinary general meeting 
of the Imperial Bank of Iran will be held, 
on the 17th instant, at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, London, W.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, the Rt. Hon, Lord Kennet, P.C., 
GBE., DS.O., D.S.C., circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to March 
20, 1947 :— 

Our accounts this year show a further but 
more moderate increase in deposits, to the 
record figure of £24,663,000, Bills payable 
show a reduction of £684,000 in sterling 
drafts on London and items in transit. 
Credits and guarantees are increased by 
nearly £3,000,000, Much the greater part 
of the total of £7,000,000 in this item repre- 
sents documentary credits opened by us 
in Britain and the U.S.A. and Europe to 
finance orders for goods of all kinds to be 
exported to Iran and Iraq. This is prime 
banking business for which we are reason- 
ably secured, firstly by the control of the 
goods and secondly by the deposit, for a per- 
centage of the value, which the importer in 
the Middle East leaves with us until he 
pays the bills and receives from us the docu- 
ments enabling him to take delivery of his 
merchandise. As both the import of goods 
and the supply of foreign exchange are under 
Government supervision and control, the 
importer has to conform to varying limita- 
tions, restrictions and regulations, the object 
of which is broadly to establish an orderly 
supply of useful imports without drawing 
excessively on reserves of foreign exchange 
or flooding the market with excessive im- 
ports in particular classes of goods. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


On the assets side of the balance sheet 
there are two items which appear for the 
first time. Below the cash item we have 
a statutory deposit with the Bank Melli Iran. 
Under a decree issued by the Iranian 
Government on November 23, 1946, we 
have in future to maintain in a special 
account at the Bank Meili 15 per cent. of 
our public current deposits in Iran and 6 per 
cent. of our fixed deposits in Iran, all in 
Iranian currency. These redeposits do not 
earn interest. For the purpose of comparing 
this year’s figures with those for March 20, 
1946, the amount of £1,741,000 shown as 
deposited with the Bank Melli may be added 
to the first item, namely, cash in hand, at 
bankers, etc. The combined figures are very 
slightly below the cash figures for the pre- 
vious year. 

The second item of novelty in our balance 
sheet a s below investments, While 


months or six months after the date of issue. 
Since December 29, 1946, the rates of interest 
have been reduced to 1} per cent. and 14 per 
cent. respectively per annum, and we u - 
stand that only three months bonds will be 
issued in future, It has been our practice 
for some years to hold these bonds, and in 
fact we held the slightly larger total of 
£1,953,000 at March 20, 1946, That was 
entirely of our own volition and the amount 
was comprised in our balance sheet in the 
figures for bills discounted, loans and ad- 
vances, a3 I explained a year ago, The rate 
of interest on these bonds up to the end of 
July, 1946, was 4 per cent. per annurn at 
three months, and 4} per cent. per annum 
at six months. 


EFFECT OF NEW OBLIGATIONS 


The effect of these two obligations 
accepted by us last November is that 30 per 
cent. of our demand deposits and 12 per 
cent. of our time deposits in Iran will in 
future be immobilised and carning onc-half 
per cent. per annum only. Discounts, loans 
and advances show very little change after 
deducting the Treasury bonds from the pre- 
vious year's figures. In bills receivable we 
have an increase of £640,000 mainly in bills 
drawn under documentary credits. Not- 
withstanding the segregation of the obligatory 
redeposit referred to above, our cash and 
money at short call now amounts to 43 per 
cent. of our deposit liabilities, which we 
regard as quite adequate. 

Our profit of £138,305 1s a littl more 
than the previous year. In placing £20,000 
to reserve and so bringing that account into 
equality with our capital we mark another 
milestone in the march of our affairs. Our 
satisfaction at this stage is, however, tem- 
pered by a sense of the growth in our com- 
mitments and the uncertainty of the future. 
We are the better pleased to have been able 
to increase the carry-forward by £28,000, 
Maintenance of the final dividend at 6 per 
cent. brings the average gross return on the 
price of issue of our shares to 5 per cent, 
per annum over the 57) years of our exis- 
tence. You will remember that our shares 
were issued at a premiumm of £2. The 
average gross return on our nominal capital 
of £1,000,000 is 6 per cent. per annum over 
the same period. 


GOVERNMENT'S DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 


In re the situation in Iran a year 
ago I referred to the unsettled state of the 
north-western province. The announce- 
ment in June, 1946, of a settlement of the 
Azerbaijan question did not inspire con- 
fidence, and it was not till six months later 
that the opposition to the central Government 
ceased, on the withdrawal of the Russian 
forces and the resumption of control from 
Teheran. The ¢ ¢ was made in an un- 
eventful manner, the resultant improve- 
ment of the political atmosphere was very 
noticeable throughout Iran. Trade between 
the north-west and the rest of Iran has since 
been slow to recover, as the once- 
province of Azerbaijan had im- 
poverished by disorganisation and unrest. 
With internal peace and confidence re- 
stored and good 
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FOREIGN TRADE ACTIVE 


Foreign trade in Iran has been « 
throughout the pet year in spite of & 
Azerbaijan troubles, some tribal unrest 
Fars and Bushire in the late autumn, g ls 

iod of congestion at the port @ 

horramshahr. re is still considers ; 
delay in the supply of imports, 
material required for capital construct; 
replacement, Substaatial supplies 
textiles and miscellancous goods are 
imported from the Continent of FE 4 
The cost of living has again fallen slight: 
Some shipments of barley have been mab 
to the Mediterranean. America is still te! 
principal market for Iranian exports, Tie. 
supply of sterling exchange at the offal: 
rate of 130 rials to the pound is limited, a 
sterling normally commands a premium f- 
the unofficial market. The regulations gem, 
trolling exchange vary from time to time® 
meet changing conditions, 
_ As you know, our bank was establish 
in Iran under a concession for 60 years fegm_ 
January 30, 1889, and we have always tas 
for granted that it would accordingly expe’ 
on January 30, 1949, Some months ago, 
however, we were told that in some quattey 
it was held that the period of our concessig: 
should be read as lunar years, not solar year, 
and that our concession therefore ended @ 
April, 1947. The question of the y 
date is at present under discussion, 
the concession expires we are liable to tam 
tion on such profits as we may earn in Ieee 
but the expiry need not otherwise mat 
affect the conduct of our business. ts 
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PROGRESS IN IRAQ 


Business in Iraq has continued to ee 
satisfactory progress. The good harvests 
last year resulted in substantial shipment” 
of barley to Europe, the United Kingdom 
and North Africa, at prices well above thaw] 
of the preceding year, Higher prices wen 
also obtained for wool and hides and s& 
during the 1946 season, but these com 
ties were a bad market in early 1947, owng 
to lower prices in the U.S.A, The date cto 
was a good one and large shipments wert 
made to India. The rise in the price of gold 
in India resulted in a reversal of the wee 
ward flow of gold as the Mediterranean prigt 
declined. This reversed movement has com 
tinued, notwithstanding the prohibition 
bullion imports to India. Imports of @ 
classes of manufactured goods have increas® 
including rayon and silk textiles from 
via Beirut. Active development is prc 
for irrigation and flocd control in Iraq. 
Our branches at Kuwait and Babrein sft 
Dubai in the Persian Gulf are ga 
useful function in trade with Iraq, Iran, Indi 
and Saudi Arabia, The oil developments a 
Kuwait give assurance of increasing actvity” 
at that prosperous port. Since my last r 
we have expanded our sphere of intent) 
westward by opening branches at Beirot @ 
the Lebanon and at Damascus in § 
These towns have trade relations with 
d Iran which should improve with i 
quickening of transport facilities, we 
CHAIRMAN'S VISIT 


October last, accompanied by Mr Hale, 
the pleasure of fevieiting’ Iraq Va 


and of ents 
our offices in Iran, On ¢ bi 
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The annual general meeting of The Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited, 
was held at 3, F urch Street, London, 
E.C.3, on the 10th instant. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, Bt, G.B.E., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech 
said : 


The outstanding event in South African 
affairs during the year since our last meeting 
has been the visit of the ae and ese 
with the two Princesses to the Union of h 
Africa and Rhodesia. The royal tour gave 
immense pleasure and satisfaction to the 
peoples of those lands and will ote and 
strengthen mutual goodwill. t has also 
focused attention upen the natural beauties 
and the fine, health-promoting climate of 
Southern Africa, stimulating a desire on the 

t of many of the inhabitants of these 
slands to visit that great part of the 
Commonwealth, 


ACCOUNTS 
The profit on trading for 1946, after pro- 
viding £600,000 towards Deferred irs 


and renewals, shows an increase of about 
£500,000 on the corresponding figure for 
1945, This is in part accounted for by the 


additional tonnage which we had available 
during the greater part of the year. With 
the additions to our fleet, the charge tor 


depreciation (which has been calculated at 


the same rate as for the prey Pe 8 
’ 4 , 


accordingly higher at £713 
pursuance of the policy started in 1943, t 
normal annual depreciation written off the 


book value of the fleet for 1946 has been 
supplemented by the transfer of £690,114 
from Fleet Replacement Account towards 
writing down the cost of new tonnage 
acquired or delivered in 1946 and built at 
prices increased by war-time inflation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 8&8 PER CENT. 


After providing for depreciation the 
directors have again allocated {250,000 to 


‘general reserve account, it being prudent 


ship management to make provision now for 
less good times which, from previous hi 

of shipping, are bound to experienced, 
The directors are pleased to be able to 
recommend a dividend upon the ordinary 
stock of 6 per cent. plus a bonus of 2 per cent 
less income tax, carrying forward the slightly 
increased balance of £467,000. 

The accounts show that of the carnings 
for 1946, after providing for interest on 
debentures, £190,664 has been provided for 
taxation, £1,598,012 is being retained in the 
business, and £209,000 represents the net 
distribution to the holders of £5,480,000 
share capital, The dividend and bonus 
recommended on the ordinary stock absorb 

219,200 gross, and this figure represents 

38 per cent. on the ordinary share capital 
pis reserves. eal 

¢ Union-Castle is a continuing compan 

with a record of service to Britain and South 

rica now nearing a century. Its substantia! 
liquid resources should not be regarded from 
the angle of the break up value of the assets, 
but as the wherewi to renew the ficet 
Siibline. (Os cones oh mete tee 

g company to ts 

traditions of efficient service and to contribute 
of the best in our time. 


The company’s fleet consists of 24 vessels 


of 315,059 tons gross register, as compared 


THE UNION-CASTLE MAIL STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LIMITED — 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 
PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 
SIR VERNON THOMSON’S SURVEY 


with 30 vessels of 383,000 tons gross register 
in September, 1939. It has been well 
maintained throughout the Fe and operated 
without any serious accident. Work has 
continued satisfactorily on the two new 
vessels under construction at Belfast for the 
Mail Service, although unfortunately, owing 
to adverse weather conditions and other 
factors, some delay has occurred and it is not 
now snencent that they will be delivered 
until February and April, 1948, respectively. 
I should like to express cordial appreciation 
of the splendid work done by Messrs, Har- 
land & Wolff, arp N08 as well 
as Management—in the re-conditioning of our 
vessels and in the building of our new ton- 
ange in times of exceptional difficulty. 
ince the beginning of this year our 
weekly Mail Service has been resumed, and, 
pending the return of all our passenger 
vessels, our fast cargo vessels will continue to 
be used as supplementary tonnage in order 
to maintain - weekly sailing between 
Southampton and Capet. wn in each direct_on. 
We have continued to operate cargo vesacls 
in our old established trades between the 
United Kingdom and Continent and South 
and East Africa and Mauritius, We have 
in addition maintained frequent sailings from 
the U.S.A. to South and South-East Africa, 
and acquired primarily for this important 
dollar-earning service the fast cargo vessels 
“ Drakensberg Castle,” “ Good Hope Castle ” 
and “Kenilworth Castle,” We also retain 
our interest in the trade from East and South 
Africa to the U.S.A,, and intend to devote 
particular attention to its development. 
Southampton Dock Facilines.—-Alter con- 
sulation with the Southern Railway, we have 
decided to take advantage of the opportunity 
to utilise berths at the New ks at 
Southampton, which afford more scope for 
the provision of modern facilities for the 
expeditious handling of passengers and 
cargo. Considerable work is required to 
be done before our vessels can regularly 
use these new berths, which are expected to 
be fully available to us before the end of 
1948. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


Unfortunately there is no sign of any re- 
duction in the expense of operating vessels 
—on the contrary, costs have continued to 
rise during the past year. This is a matter of 
= concern to Shipowners. Thus ship- 

ilding costs are more than twice pre-war 
costs, ordinary upkeep repairs are more than 
three times pre-war cost and oil fuel is 
about twice “war cost. Agreements 
made by the National Maritime rd on 
behalf of Shipowners and the various Sea-~ 
farers’ Unions came into operation on lst 
April, 1947, and effect important improve- 
ments in the pay and conditions of em- 
ployment of ships’ personnel in addition to 
Offering greater security of employment. 
These we welcome in the bel that 

i the right 

arer. They will, however, entail a very 

substantial additional iture to this 

Company—more than £120,000 per annum 

over the Wartime rates. are factors 
affect freight and passage rates. 
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the vessels’ machinery. With the intro- 


CARGO AND PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


Last year the volume of cargo from 
United Kingdom to South Africa fell 
of pre-war quantity and, norwithstand- 
Srive for exports, outward traffic so 
' this year has, on the whole, been disap- 
pointing, partly in consequence of fuel and 
= cuts, Recently there has been a further 
alling off in cargo. In the trade from the 
United States of America, ag om com- 
petition is keen. Homeward from South 
Africa, the amount of cargo has fluctuated. 
Substantial consignments of citrus and 
deciduous fruit have been carried by this 
company's vessels, which have been speciafly 
built and fitted for the conveyance of perish- 
able products under refrigeration. ‘To and 
from East Africa, cargo has been steady. 
The greater proportion of passenger » 
in our vessels is still allocated to kia 
Government Authorities for outward use and 
the allotment at this company's disposal is 
therefore limited, whilst there is still a long 
list of perrons waiting for passages to South 
Africa, It is a matter of regret to us that the 
hopes of intending passengers to South Africa 
are still being deferred owing to our present 
inability to cope with the demand for accom- 
modation, but every effort is being made to 
meet requirements. We are ul that it 
will be practicable before Jong to increase 
substantially the passenger allocation in our 
vessels so that, with more frequent sailings 
as vessels return after reconditioning, greater 
progress can be made in mecting ordinary 
passage demands. 


PROSPECTS 


The immediate prospects in regard to 
pensions traffic, especially to the Union of 
south Africa (although there is also a pent- 
up demand on the part of South Africens for 
opportunities to visit this country), are 
and the competition from increased facilities 
for travel by air is consequently not felt so 
acutely as it would otherwise be, South 
Africa offers good opportunities to British 
manufacturers but present indications suggest 
some recession (temporary it is )} in 
the sellers’ market, and strenuous efforts are 
needed to improve or even maintain our 

ition in the export trade to the Union, 

omewards, the outlook is uncertain until 
the import programme as a whole is settled, 
South Africa being Britain’s best customer, it 
is important not to curtail U.K. imports from 
South Africa lest South Africa may find 
itself unable to take as many of our export 
resulting in the loss not only of some 
our imports but exports as well, Our fleet 
of cargo vessels is larger, with a higher 
average 5 and ter carrying capacity, 
than the ar; it prove 
adequate for the needs of our various trades, 
an objective constantly in mind, 

a ~ country have had 
impres upon them constantly in recent 

economic situation. 
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months the facts of the 
Apart from the basic necessity for maximum 
possible output and the urgent need for 


considerable ex i trade, there 
ino more important Pctor this oun 


economy than the overseas earnings 
British which constitute our 
. ” export. ‘This 
‘act is apt to be overlooked but in my 
cannot be over 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


LORD ROYDEN ATTACKS NATIONALISATION 
“RUTHLESS EXTINCTION ”’ 


“ In this, the fiftieth year of the life of this 
great company, Edmundsons is facing an 
arbitrary and nationally harmful destruction 
under the Electricity Nationalisation Bill, to 
satisfy academic party doctrines.” 

Lord Royden, chairman of Edmundsons 
Electricity Corporation, Limited, began his 
speech with these words at the fiftieth 

ordinary general mecting of the company, 
held at Gillingham Street, London, on the 
3rd instant. 

He went on: “The Corporation has six 
main subsidiaries and owns twelve other com- 
panies, covering a total area of more than 
15,000 square miles. A great measure of 
uniformity of tariffs has been brought 
about within this vast area, which represents 
nearly a quarter of England and Wales. 
To-day we serve 565,000 consumers, more 
than three times as many as in 1932. And 
they are consuming nearly ten times as 
much electricity : —387 million units in 1932, 
3,536 million units in 1947. 

“Since 1932 our capital diture has 
increased from {£17 million to £41} million ; 
mains constructed, from over 5,200 to over 
15,500 miles ; receipts from sales of electricity 
rose from over £2 million to over £12 million ; 
the average domestic price was reduced by 
62 per cent. to 1.7d a unit. On the other 
hand there was a decrease of nearly 40 per 
cent. in return on capital expenditure from 
4.5 per cent. (1935) to 2.8 per cent., while 
the average cost of coal per ton for aan 
more than trebled—from 13s 8d to 44s 


RISING COSTS 


* Coal costs were not the only ones to rise. 
‘There has been an enormous increase in the 
capital costs of erecting and equipping power 
stations.” 

Lord Royden co — two of Edmundsons 
stations, Little Barford and Liynfi, showing 
that the cost of a 120,000 kw. station in 1938 
was much less than half its counterpart to-day. 

He also showed that the cost of heavy 
equipment had in some instances increased 
three-fold since 1938. 

“Could anyone say that destructive infla- 
tion is not already with us, or suggest how we 
are to meet foreign competition if the cost 
of a prime necessity of manufacture is to 
be so profoundly affected by increased 
prices? 

CRIPPLING SCARCITIES 


“TI am continually surprised by Govern- 
ment spokesmen’s references to co-ordinated 
research as though this were something which 
only nationalisation could bring about. Our 
research is most up to date, and has a direct 
impact On our extensive areas. Many varied 
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ditions of world-wide material shortages. If 
on these grounds the industry is hard pressed 
today, the proposed Electricity Boards will 
be just as hard pressed. 

“It has been said by protagonists of 
nationalisation that the industry has no alter- 
native to offer. Far from having no alterna- 
tive to offer, the industry is perfectly aware of 
the rearrangements required in its struc- 
ture, but insists that they can be carried 
out without the wholesale disruption of 
nationalisation.” 


RURAL DELAYS 


He ventured to say, too, that there was no 
possible chance of the Government dealing 
with rural electrification more quickly than 
the companies under the £72,000,000 scheme 
which they and the National Farmers’ Union 
put forward in September, 1946. 

“ Nationalisation of electricity, added to the 
present burden of material shortages within 
the industry, may well lead to another dis- 
astrous industrial breakdown.” 

Dealing with the supposed benefits of 
nationalisation, he contrasted the wording of 
the Electricity Bill—the development and 
cheapeni eee supplies so far as practicable— 
with the Minister of Fuel and Power’s own 
words, during the Committee Stage of the 
Bill, on this point :-— 

“There can be no guarantee that every 
potential consumer in the country will be 
supplied with either a cheap or an abundant 
supply until the physical resources to enable 
that to be done are available.” 

And (referring to cheapness 
areas) :— 

“It does not matter whether it is national- 
isation or private ownership, physical factors 
cannot be ignored.” 


in rural 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The corporation’s balance sheet showed an 
increase in “investments in and advances to 
subsidiary companies ’’ which now stands at 
a figure £700,000 higher than a year previously. 
This increase indicated the development of a 
capital nature which was taking place in the 
subsidiary companies. 

On the liability side of the balance sheet 
the most noteworthy feature was the increase 
in the corporation’s reserve. The reserve had 
received the usual appropriation from profits 
and had benefited as usual from the operation 
of the debenture  sinki funds, but, in 
addition, the tax position had been carefully 
reviewed, after the termination of excess 
profits tax, and a further £145,000 had been 
taken to reserve. increase in the reserve 


ue ot Loar, 
It will we remembered that the interim 
dividend had been increased from the usual 
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solidated. net profit was,£909,85! compa ie 
with £620,499 in the year, 
of the Electrici crits year Besa 


could not be out in increased ord 
dividends and had, therefore, to be added 
the subsidiaries’ carry forwards. The net 
profit of Edmundsons Electricity Corporatig, | 
for the twelve months to December 31, 1949) OV 
Tee WATE compared with £531,205. fe For | 
On the statement of consolidated assets g 
liabilities the most noteworthy feature was the sues 





increase in the consolidated surplus, y ncludi: 
had advanced by nearly 2} million i pounds Me 2,941, 
during the twelve months. This increase ist is 
due to the release, mainly by subsidi 288, 1 
tax and other reserves. Due to the \ year 
tion of excess profits tax, £750,000 of pI 
reserves had been elemed: The figures of er 


war damage sustained by the el 
industry had been published during the yey 
and from these figures it was apparent thy 
_— Edmundsons group had over-provided for 
contributions and no less thas Rev 
500,000 of the reserves created for thy 
purpose had also been released. Contin. 
— and deferred maintenance reserygy 
also been carefully reviewed and a further 
£750,000 had been added to general reser, BR Ore 
or surplus, The parent company and | , Ren 
subsidiaries had added substantially to ther Me... |< 
carry forwards and all these and some ot 
minor items made up the total increase One 
24 million pounds. Be pr. 
INADEQUATE COMPENSATION _— 
Anyone examining these figures might well 
ask whether the take-over price for Edmund BR custom: 
sons’ ordinary stock (31s 6d for £1 unit) se 
not an entirely inadequate basis for com HiR,,,. « 
pensation. The accounts before you are no E:xcis 
themselves a complete answer to this question, 
but they show this much :— 


There is in the Corporation’s . 
balance sheet a reserve of...... 1,350,674 
To this can be added :— : 


Estate, ¢ 


Total It 


PT. petane 065... 178,704 

Provision for taxation ............ 135,00 

Proposed transfer to reserve...... 20,000 

Carry forward of .................. 3049 

Excess of market value over a) 
book value of the marketable Seur 
WGP «2S. ai RS 109,375 fie f°! “ 

—— EP. 

Total disclosed reserves are there- 5 

Nis ii iee Sia 2,098,807 He fot! 





The most substantial reserve, however i 
undisclosed. It lies in the true value of ow 
investments in our subsidiary companies. Hf Bay 
the ordinary sharcholdings alone are valued 
on a 4 per cent. basis, which appears wh 
the approximate basis of valuation upon 
the take-over prices of like securities has bees 
fixed, there is a further reserve of ow BR 6: 
£4,000,000 making a total of £6,200, 000, ot Exe 
more than 18s per £1 unit. 

Furthermore it can also be argued tha 
nothing has been taken into consideration fer 
future prospects, including earnings upd 






















capital expenditure not yet remunerative, | 
have no hesitation in saying that the once Joe 
stockholders of this corporation would | 
be generously siderably more than if the oe + Total 
price were considerably more t 
of the price fixed by Hoy Po. 
namely 31s 6d wae 
TRIBUTES BB vena 
Lord Royden concluded his speech wilt 
a warm tribute to the loyalty and zeal of t ah 
12,500 men and women comprising the 
ont staff. “I feel,” he continued, “ I 
of a ee omission if I were “a. 
pe on a et Tithe 
General Wade H. Hayes, 
director. Since 1932 2 he ha tas carried the fi Po, 
weight of the hea aS Be yp 
Sieeaden : tn rpidycapanding buses iw 
tow 


nes, cn a A ee ad 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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1, 194 COVERNMENT RETURNS 

295 for For the 5 days ended July 5, 1947, total 
~ Birdinary revenue was {£45,464,181, against 

sets and Miprdinary expenditure of £43,071,137 * and 

Was th Mii<csucs to sinking funds /592,369. Thus, 

» Whik mcluding sinking fund allocations of 


. 


2,941,384, the surplus accrued since April 
ist is. £219,693,130, against a_ deficit of 
988,100,129 for the corresponding period 


= 
& 





mins. ; year ago. 
of x Mi orpINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
wes REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE — 
he 4 i Receipts into the 

year Exch 
ent that | Ti thonsand) 
ided for oa. Coe — an 
‘SS than Revenue ae see — | Week iF Days 
lor this 1947 ‘ to jended ended 
Contin. July | July | July | July 
co sis F 13 | 1947 
reserve ORDINARY | i i 
and REVENUE j | } | 

a Income Tax .... ./1073000) see 198,034) 15,473, 11,583 
to thelt BR sir-tax . 80,000! 12/945] 23,430; 550] 1/000 
e Estate, etc., Duties 155,000, 40,545) 44,883 2,730. 2,800 
naa Stamps... 57,000 7,980) 10,570} 100) 200 

NDC.....-:-: | 969 990 8394) 8,810) 1,030) 320 


BPE fice. incSl 86,841) 55,248 14,577) 8,469 
Other Inland Rev.) 1,000 118) Oo wa PF Nk 
Total Inland Rev.|1568000 369,792! 526,065 32,462 24,372 
pees beeen beeantoped emis Liens 
Customs........- 736,960 150,799) 211,171 10,920 11,264 
Bucise ........- 643,040, 140,800! 135,900) 3,800) 2,400 


TORE Thee 


Total Customs & i | 
Excise .. .. 1380000 291,599) 347,071) 14,720 15,664 


4 














x Motor Duties 50,000, 5,431) 6,161 290, 406 
Surplus War Stor 95,000; 853) 29,43 308 7 
£ Surplus Receipts} 
: from Trading ..| 55, iii 20, oie ose 
Post Offee (CNet 
350,64 Receipts) ...... oon eos snk se te 
’ Wireless Licences.| 1], 1 2,140) eee woe 





Crowa Lands ....} 1,000 1 i oes 
Receipts from 














Sundry Loans..| 21,000 3,619) 10,366) 100! 6,434 
} Miscell, Receipts... 270,000! 4,621) 144,062 359 470 
4 Total Ord, Rev... 5451000 677,215) 885,510 48,238 45,464 
necsnenenmaeane \ceememnnncemm | 
Seir-BaLancine | } 
109/395 HME Vs! Olfice ......| 144,250} 52,000 55,580, 2,880) 1,680 
‘ Income Tax on | | 
a 


E.V.T. Refunds 49,000) $7,311 


5,795 6,300, 146 
ee ee 


098,807 Hie Fetal... + +++ + 5644230 766,526) 926,685, 56,338, 47,290 








| Issues out of the Exchequer 


























ev i to ineet payments 
oe iC thonsand) 
ies. lf et Esti- | April | April | 

valel apenditure Sy ™ | Week |5 Days 
‘ok Jy | sty [ast Ta 
n which fi &. rd ” ry 
as bees 1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
of ovel naa 2% Pps Pe P04 ¥ 

LXPENDITURE 
000, Int. & Man. { 
me . » be. 114,435) 122,462! 11,658} 9,499 
oO , 

tion for freland!. ev cada 2,659) 5,77 896 
$ upon Other Cons. Fund ' 
te. J Services ....... 2, 2,902; 2,347) 2,556 
ee ee 556,000 120,081) 131,142 14,449 12,751 
ri ’ J . , : ’ 
sid. at a SUPP!y Services 2628367 842,683. $31,754) 46,300, 30,520 
ke-Over HEE Total Ord. Exp...|3181367 962,763 662,876! 60,748) 43,071 














Seur-BaLancine | | 


P.O. & Brdcasting 144230! 32, 35, ’ 1,680 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T Refunds} 49,000, 57,311) 5,7 6,300 146 


1 











: f ee eee 

sh ith HE Lal... '3374597|1052074) 704,051) 68,848) 44,899 

1 of j _After increasing Exchequer balances 577 to 

£3,103,323, the other opaetens for the Faits Posted 

H the gross National Debt by £4,475,450 to {25,464 million. 
E e NET RECEIPTS ( thousand) 


a Tithe Act, 1936, Section 26 ..<ssescveseesveseess 160 


: NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
hic! are PO and Teleereghiis sii a's sash dcveieksbiicdin eds 560 
ar a E.P.T. ann tx nb Rnd 400k Cee be Gh vtbnbhee Bae 
} A Overseas Trade Guarantees Act 1939, See, 4 (1).... 44 
are. flowsing (Scotland) Act, 1944, Sec, 4 (2)... 


Rane caaey BA See Bi hos 3g 
‘ae War Damaye : War Damas © Commission ........: 3,500 
Finance Act, 1946, Sec. 26 (7), Post-war Credits... ‘167 


6,005 


os 





CHANGES IN DEBT ({f thousand) 

Nev Receirts Ner Repayments 
Treasury Bills ase. 47,700 3% Defence Bonds *5,051 
Nat, Savings Certs, 1 3% Ter, Annuities. 1,262 
24° Defence Bds,. 1,507 | Other Debt :— 








@x Reserve Certs, 2,122 Internal, ,.... 4. $03 
Other Debt »- Ways & Means Ad- 

External ....,.. 40,136 VaNCeS . cease ee 6,985 

Treasury Deposits. 735,500 

92,165 87,691 


a 


* Including {4,481,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 








__{£ million) 
= : Ways and 
Bills Means Trea- 
vances sury Total 
Dee tO cer De- | Float- 
Bank | Posts | ing 
Teater| Tap | Public] ot | pas | 
8P | Depts. | Eng- — 


land 


946 | | j } j 
July 6 | 1950-0) 2542-9) 430-2 | 23-25 1411-5} 6357-9 
1947 | 














| 
Mar. 31 | 2185-0/ 2699-7/ 613-5 | ... | 1456-8) 6954-6 
Apr. 5 | 2185-0) 2704-4) 592-7 | 18-75) 1443-5 | 6944-4 
oy «22 | 2185-0) 2728-8) 580-6 |... | 1443-5! 6937-9 
m 19 °| 2185-0) 2708-6) 583-8 | ... | 1463-5) 6941-0 
»» 26 | 2190-0} 2692-1) 519-9} ... | 1463-5) 6865-5 
May 3 | 2190-0, 2661-5) 507-9} ae} 1463-5} 6822+9 
w» 10 | 2190-0) 2629-4, 401-3}... 1463-5} 6664-1 
v 17 | 2190-0) 2627-1) 348-0 | 525 1463-5) 6633-8 
» 24 | 2190-0| 2620-1) 327-5}... | 1463-5} 6601+1 
» 31 | 2180-0 2603-3) 337-5 | 1-5 | 1463-5) 6585+8 
June 7 }:2280-0 2584-9! 341-5 | 5-5 | 1463-5] 6575-4 
vo 1G | 2180-0) 2592-1| 347-1 | 10-25 1453-5! 6682-9 
» 21 | 2180-0) 2614-4) 341-9 | 10-0 | 1443-5) 6589°8 
» 28 | 2180-0) 2537-3, 369-9 ... 1442-0) 6529-2 
July 5 21s0°0) 25869) 356-7 | 6-25, 1368-5) 6496-4 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 
a Per 
Amount — Cent, 
Date of of Allo | Allotted 
Tender Applied! Aaa at 
'Oftered} »P eC anotted} ment Min. 
a ; =} ° | Rate 
i Be ae 
July 5 | 150-0 | 255-7 | 150-0 10 1-60 47 
1947 
Apr. 3} 170-0] 293-9] 170-0] 10 2-60 43 
» LL} 170-0 | 296-2 | 170-0} 10. 2-57 43 
» 18} 170-0 | 280-7 | 170-0} 10 3-10 61 
» 25} 160-0 | 292-8 | 160-0} 10 2-72 27 
May 2} 160-0 | 308-0 | 160-0} 10 0-84 32 
» 9 | 270-0 | 296-3 | 170-0} 10 1-38 44 
» 26 | 170-0} 281-2 | 170-0} 10 1-62 ay 
» 23 | 160-0 | 284-6 | 160-0] 10 1-45 43 
» 301 170-0 | 282-5] 170-0] 10 1-66 49 
June 6 | 170-0 | 290-5 | 170-0} 10 1-49 45 
» 13 | 170-0 | 277-7| 170-0} 10 1-61 43 
» 20 | 170-0} 262-0] 170-0} 10 1-65 49 
» 21] 170-0 | 288-4] 170-0} 10 1-43 46 
July 4] 170-0 | 292-1] 170-0} 10 1-51) 46 


On July 4th applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 46 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on eee at 

17s. éd. and above were accepted in full. £170 million 
maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for July 11th, 

‘or the week ended July 12th the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits toan amount of £60 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
rah chiang MO see 
Week Ended las Sito 
June 28 | June 28 



















147 | 1947 

Savings Certificates :-— 

Receipts ....,... sere . | 2,400} 2,600} 77,200 

Repayments .......4...-+ 2,950 3,500 | 36,900 

Net Savings .........055 Dr 550 \Dr 900 | 40,300 
Defence Bonds :— 

Recents . vs. cvedes veces 24,060 

Repayments ......5.465- &,921 

Net Savings ....c00.05,- 918 | 15,139 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 

Banks :-— 

Receipts ...ceecesses+ee | 12,005 | 11,326 | 160,521 

Repayments .....,.+++++ | 21,778 | 14,572 | 162,381 

Net Savings ..sc0s+e+¢++ | 227 (Dr3,246 (Dr 1,860 


Total Net Sa 
Interest on cert 


wewewenee 


3,177 
2 


3,228 | 63,579 
47 630 7,636 
She 2215! 29,354 





Statistical Summary 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 9, 1947 
ISSUE Di rARTMENT 














i 
Notes Issued $ a Govt. Debt, “* li Js.100 
In Cirel, ... 1403,591,325| Other Govt.  * 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,162,504 
partment .. 46,656,508 } Other Secs..,, 814,522 
Coin other 
than Gold... 7,874 
Amt. of . Fid.—_______. 
Issue .....++ 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 
Oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1450,247, 833 1450,247,835 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: x 4 
Capital ...¢ 14,553,000 | Gove. Seca... 528,015,660 
EN 63.156 | Other Sees, : 

Publie Deps,*. 8,804,171 | Discounts and 9 7 
Advances...  22,243,46 
Other Deps, : Seourities.... 17,601,806 

Bankers..... 293,206,819 nent 
Other Acets.,. 96,386,551 30,845,210 

a Notes, eereeee 46,656,508 
389,595,370 | 
COR es inate 2,086,318 
416,603,696 416,605,696 
s jochading Racha uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt ; Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ millions) 














| 1946 1947 
j } 
July | June | July | July 
2 9 
Issue Dept, : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1369+ 7}1395-0/1398- 7/1403-6 
Notes in banking depart- i 
WORE, ssn s 666m kaausle 30:5) 55-2] 51-5) 46-6 
Government debt and | } ' 
securities? is caes ss | 1399-3 1449-2'1449-21449-2 
Other securities......... i 0-7) 0-8 0-8 O08 
Cs. . Evan sky bce 0-2) Or2) O62) «OG 


Valued ats. per fine oz. 


73/3) 172/3) 72/8 172/3 
Banking Dept. . | | | 





Deposits : i } { 
Prabhat os . cnes ees einvin wos $-O OO) Bh). 88 
Bankers’ ,,.... ixtvins 244-9 290-3) 318-2) 293-2 
CG iid stan. coamesni 55-3, 98-3, 95-0, 96-4 

Wel tiayesk tnks + «aati ite 287-2; 396-6, 421-7) 396-4 

Securities : i 
Government.......-0055 247-8) 319- 351-9 328-0 
Discounts, etc......+.... 10-0} 20-6) 17-7} 22-2 
CE ie ones & calcasnnce 15*4| I7- 17-6 17-6 
PORN ss ou 6s ange bce res és 273+2) 387-7 386-3) 367°8 

Banking dept, res.......... 32: 1, 57-0, 53° 5) 48°71 

4 ~ % a 
“ Proportion ”............ L fal fs) i {3-2 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from (£1,400 milhon to £1,450 
miljion on December 10, 1946. 


“Ture Economist’ InpExX OF WHOLESALE 








PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
lt July “7 “Tae | July 
2, } 7, 1, 
oe abe ie | i947 | 1987 
Cereals and meat .... 109-3 
Other foods ........ 106-7 
Wate os a os Bene 111-0 
MERION Fo eos o's 186-6 
Miscellaneous ....... 127-7 
125-4 





pene newest emneanetmemeatns emmeece 
172-6 201-4 | 200-4 


1913100. enneses 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Market prices* were as follows :— 






Gop 


SILVER 







London |New York; Bombay Bombay 

1947 ounce! per 100 per tola 
} ‘ igs 

a = | me - — ee 

3) | EA | NoTrading | No Trading 

© Tracing 

3h Closed 169.9 10 12 

arkets | Closed 170 jul 4 

7 os lll 8 
8 64 ni 4 
> 9. | 3h | ead m3 4 

* Spet cash 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA tL LIMITED 
Colony pad Weenga. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E C.2. 







. BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin ) Madras © Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Poirt (S$. India) _Mandalay Mombasa Cotony 
Amritear Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Dethi Eliya Nakuru B.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tutieoria Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore —. Kampala 
Dar-es-salanm Mwanza Tanga a . Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... -.. #4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL <cs 4s 2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... oes bas £2,300,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 


Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


ott 


Head Office: 


anches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
€sTO. 1a 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 






REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 











ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - (16,300,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - €97,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €184 000,009 


11946 Accounts) 


‘OXFORD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL 
STUDIES 
intends to make four special administrative appoint- 


The Delegacy 
ments, tenable either by men or women, at salaries between £400 and 
£600 per annum. Applications, together with the names of three 
referees, should be sent as soon as possible to the Secretary, Extra-Mural 
Delegacy, Bewley House, Wellington Square, Oxford, from whom par- 
ticulars and application forms can be obtained. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY EXTRA-MURAL EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 


Applications invited for foHowing posts: 
(1) Staff-tutor qualified to take ciasses of tutorial and sessional type 
in one or more of following subjects: Economics, Political Science, 


History. International Affairs. initial salary £500-£550 aecording to 
qualifications rising to £650 plus allowance of £50 each child and 
superannuation. 


(2) Tutor-organiser fo: rural area in South-West Scotland. Experience 
in Adult. education essential; organising experiente an advantage. 
Qualified teach one or more of the following subjects: Economics, 
a eae Science, History, Psychology. Literature, Initial salary 

£500-£600 according to experience and qualifications, rising to £650 plus 
£50 for each child and superannuation. 

Statement of conditions of appointment and duties from Director of 


Extra-Mural Studies, 3, University Gardens, Glasgow, 2, to whom 
applications should be sent not later than July ist ee 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


Applications are invite@ for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
Economics at an initial salary of- £400/£450 according to qualifications 
and experience. The appointment will be effective from October 1, 
1947, and applications should reach The Registrar, The University. 
Leeds, 2. not later than July 28th. 
on request. 


"§ PPLICATIONS: ‘from Chartered or 
Accountants by approved (Government) Accountants 
Salary not less than £1,800 p.a. 


are invited Incorporated 
in Calcutta. 
Applicants must be medically fit for 
service in the East, and should not be over 55 years of age. Contract 
three or fotr years; passages ,aid both ways. Local leave and four 
months’ leave on full pay on termination of contract. 

Written applications, giving age, full details of career, qualifications 
and experience, including dates, should be addressed to the Appoint- 
ments Officer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1, quoting reference number F.A.399. 

Original testimonials should not be <ent. 

Onlv candidates selected for interview will be advised. 


{SHARTERED ACCOUNTANT required for appointment as “Secretary 

of Public Company (Textile Manufacturers) in Central London. 

Position offers scope for personal initiative and enterprise. Applicants 
must state qualifica@ions, experience and age. Box 515. 


FFUNGARIAN, M.A. (Cantab.) in Economics LL.D. (Budapest). aged 
35, at present es responsible position at the Head Office of a 
Bank, suitable permanen 


t employment in Britain 
his extgattiines < a be utilised. Fivent 












ish, German, French 
Italian. Lx er toey jnteenaene -haniies. iasurance and economic 
Fesearch. Box 
[PSIVERSITY GRADUATE Gi, 3 (23), BACom), _(lanchester). nesitee} ae Fee's 
post-graduate work economics, position 
industry or commerce 2, Heading to respopsibitity, ie Sia 
Printed Great Brinda Sr. Sern bee kL Format 
ied io Great Bruin by St. Cuanmrs. P London, W. A 





Further particulars will be sent 


{BAN 


| 
| 


' 
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K OF SCOTLAN 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID . deo 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE ‘carried forward .. 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1947 . on 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH’ 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Brenches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W, _ 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 








RESERVE FUND - 


Opies Ofce: 


6 & 7 King William Street, cA 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


GROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Applications from qualified. candidates are invited for the fol 
post : Trade and Supplies Officer required by the Government of 
Somaliland for two tours each of 12 to 15 months. Salary, £720 @ 
The payment of a cost-of-living allowance is under consideration. 
passages. Candidates, between 30 aid 40 years of age, should 
general knowledge of trade and suyplies questions affecting an® 
developed community and organising ability for the developmentd 
small industries.—Apply at once by letter, stating age, whether nme 
or single, and full particulars of qualifications and experience and mm 
tioning this paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Miliha® 
London, $s 3. W.. 1, quoting M/N, 17985 on both letter and 1 envelope. 


“CROWN AGENTS FOR THE ‘COLONIES 
Applications from qualified candidates are invited for the fo 
st: Accountant required for the proposed Cocoa Marketing Board 
‘igeria for one tour of 18 to 24 months in the first instance, | 
prospects of permanency. Salary between £1,000 and £1,200 a i 
according to qualifications and experience. Free ,assages and quar 
Candidates not over 35 years of age should be members of the Inst 
of Chartered Accountants or of the Society of Incorporated Accou 
and Auditors or of other recognised accountancy bodies. Ex 
in import and export trade would be an advantage, but is not ess 
Apply at once by letter, stating age, waether married or single, @ 
full particulars of qualifications and experience and mentionin 
paper, to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank. London, kw 
quoting M/N/18202 on both letter and envelope. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE. | 
Two posts vacant. October, salary according to po eae 
experience. (Assistant Lecturer, £450-£500, Lecturer, £525 x £25 x 4) 


Special interest in Beonomie History required for one post, Part 
from the the Registrar. 


‘BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED _ 


Netice is hereby given that the Transfer Books fof the 53 per Ge 
Cumulative Preference Stock and the 4 per Cent Redeemable Fundit 
ee will be closed from July 18 to July 81, 1947. ite 
nclusive 

The half-year's dividend on the Preference Stock to March 31, 
the interest on the Funding Certificates for the year a that 
will be paid (less pee Tax at 9s. in the £) on August 1, 1947. ©" 

By Order “i the i 


Board sa 
JOHNSON, F.C.LS., a 
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rif 


we 


Parsonage, Matichester, 3 


ROYAL BANK OF ‘CANADA a 

DIVIDEND NO. 240. ed 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 2 per cent being at the ® 
of 8 per cent per annum upon the paid-u one 3 SZ the ‘ 
has been declared for the three months en 5 
be payable at the Bank and its brapches on and after Sep + Septeauber r2, * 
the, Boards London, 


to shareholders of —S July 31, 
E. B. 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. July 10, | 10, 1947, 
CONOMIST, age Bry required “August, 
Research 


Some eg Bn yo 
of education and expe 
3. Fatiey. Ea set ee 


__ Blackfriars House, 
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